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SPEECH OP MB. BIX, OP NEW YORK, 

UNITED STATES SENATE, FEBRUARY 28, 1849. 

The Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill 
having been reported to the Senate from the 
Committee of the Whole, and the question 
being on oonourring in the amendment of Mr 
Walker in relation to the Territories acquired 
from Mexico— 

Ms. Dix said: I regret to be under the necessity 
of asking the indulgence of the Senate at this late 
period of the session; but I feel it my duty to make 
some remarks upon the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. Walker,] and the 
general subject to which it relates. 1 regret also 
to be under the necessity of discussing the question 
of providing a Government for California, in the 
form under whioh it is presented to ns—in an 
amendment to an appropriation hill. Indepen¬ 
dently of this objection, 1 have considered it from 
the beginning a measure of too great importance to 
be disposed of in this incidental manner. The 
proposition of the Senator from Tennessee, [ Mr. 
Bell,] also in the form of an amendment to this 
bill, was almost ruled out of this body, upon the-| 
ground that it was incongruous and out of place. 
It received in the end but four votes. I consider 
this amendment equally irrelevant and misplaoed, 
The amendment of the Senator from Tennessee 
proposed to admit California and New Mexico 
into the Union as a State. The amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin arms the President 
with extraordinary powers to govern those Terri¬ 
tories. On the score of eongruity, in respect to 
the general purposes of the hill upon which they 
were proposed to be engrafted, I see no difference 
between them; and I do not understand how one 
proposition should be resisted on the ground that 
it is incongruous, and the other entertained as 
unobjectionable in this respect. Although I did 
not concur in the propriety of the proposition of 
the Senator from Tennessee, and although I con¬ 
sidered his argument not very happily adjusted to 
the conclusion it aimed to enforoe, yet I must say 
that I decidedly prefer his proposition to the one 
before ns. I would rather admit California and 
New Mexico into the Union as a State, utterly 
unfit as 1 think they are, than to arm the Presi¬ 
dent with despotic powers to govern them; not 
from any distrust of the individual by whom 
those powers would be exeroised, but because I 
consider such a delegation of authority to any 
individual utterly indefensible. 

The proposition of the Senator from Tennessee 
is disposed of, and I have therefore not a word to 
say in respect to it. But there are three other 
propositions before this body: first, the bill intro¬ 
duced by the select committee, of which the Sen¬ 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Douglas] is chairman; sec¬ 
ond, the ameudment of the Senator from Wiscon¬ 
sin, now under immediate consideration; and, 
third, the Territorial bill which was received from 
the House yesterday, and referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Territories this morning. The first 
creates a State out of a portion of California, and 
admits it into the Union; it also creates the State 
of New Mexico in future , and leaves it out of the 
Union. The amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin vests in the President all the power 
which a State or Territorial Government ought 
to possess over both Territories. It authorizes 
him to prescribe and establish all proper and 
needful rules and regulations, in conformity with 
the Constitution of the United States, to carry 
into operation the laws referred to in tho first 
part of tlu proposition, for the preservation of 
order and tranquillity, and the establishment of 
justice therein, |not an executive, but a creative 
power,] and from time to time to modify or change 
said rules and regulations in such manner as may 
seem to him desirable and proper. It authorizes 
him to e#ablish offices and to appoint and com¬ 
mission officers, for such terms as he may think 
proper, and to fix their compensation. It is liter¬ 
ally arming him with dictatorial powers. It 
appears to me to delegate to him, nearly in the 
language of the Constitution, the power under 
which the authority to establish Governments for 
the Territories has been claimed. And, sir, if 
the President elect, on taking into his hands the 
reins of Government, should find himself, in re¬ 
spect to the States, a less absolute ruler than he 
was at the head of Ms army, he will, in respect to 
these Territories, be amply indemnified for any 
diminution of authority he may have sustained 
by exchanging a military for a civil station. He 
will find himself in the possession of larger pow¬ 
ers than he ever before possessed. I repeat, my 
objection is not founded on any distrust of the 
individual by whom these powers are to be exer¬ 
cised. I believe him to possess honesty and truth, 
the highest ornaments of exalted station. But 1 
will not consent to delegate to any individual, 
whatever confidence I may have in him, the pow¬ 
ers this amendment proposes to confer—“mighty 
powers,” as the mover himself pronounced them. 

I forbore, Mr. President, to take any part in 
the debate wbile the Senate was in Committee of 
the Whole, except to urgo that all such amend¬ 
ments might be withdrawn. I forbore to make 
any proposition, by way of amendment, to that 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin, because I 
believed all such propositions to be out of place. 
But when this amendment had been adopted by a 
deliberate vote'of the Senate, I prepared a bill— 
a full Territorial bill—with a view to establish a 
Government in California, on the basis of law, 
with powers clearly defined for the governing, 
and rights clearly defined for tho governed. 
When the Territorial bill was received yesterday 
from the House, 1 resolved not to offer mine as an 
amendment to the bill before us, extremely averse 
as I am to all of these propositions in the manner ii 


which they are presented. But I hold a Territo¬ 
rial Government the only proper one to be created 
. for these Territories, under a system like ours, 
excepting for the merest temporary purposes. 
The object of the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin is more than temporary, whatever its 
language may import. It has no limitation in 
point of time. , The powers it confers are equally 
unlimited in scope and duration. And, Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, I am constrained to say, with all deference 
to the majority of the Senate, that I consider it 
th% most objectionable proposition I have been 
required to vote upon since I have been a member 
of this body. 

Precedents have been cited to sustain this 
amendment: one in the ease of Florida, and the 
other in that of Louisiana. Now, sir, let me. 
refer to dates, to see how far the precedents are ap¬ 
plicable to it. The treaty with Spain for the cession 
of Florida was ratified here on the 22d February, 
1819, and it was to be ratified in six months, or 
sooner if possible, by the King of Spain. This 
was the short session of CongreES; and the six 
months would have brought us to the 22d of 
August, 1819, when Congress was not in session. 
The act of the third of March of that year was 
therefore passed, authorizing the President to 
take possession of the Territory. It was to ex¬ 
pire at the end of the next session of Congress. 

Spain until the 24lhof October, 1820, and? be¬ 
lieve Florida was not taken possession of under 
this act at all. The treaty as ratified by Spain 
was sent to the Senate on the 14th February, 1821, 
as the ratification was not within the time limited. 
It was ratified by the Senate on the 19th Febru¬ 
ary of that year. The aot of the 3d March, 1821, 
was then passed, reenacting substantially the act 
of 3d March, 1819. This was also to expire at the 
close of the next session of Congress. The Sena¬ 
tor from New Jersey stated that Florida was gov¬ 
erned about three years under the aot of 1819. 
Am I mistaken? 

Mr. Dayton. Two years. • 

Mr. Dix. The Territorial Government of 
Florida, as I have stated, was established on the 
30th March, 1822, one year and twenty-seven 
days after the passage of the last act authorizing 
the President to take possession of the Territory. 

The Louisiana treaty was ratified by the Senate 
On the 20th of October, 1803. An act was passed 
on the 31st of the same month, eleven days after¬ 
wards, authorizing the President to take posses¬ 
sion of the Territory; and this act was to ex¬ 
pire at the close of the same session of Congress. 
On the 26th of March, 1804, a Territorial Gov¬ 
ernment was established, to take effect on the 1st 
October, 1804. The power was exercised in this 
ease eleven months. In both oases, the duration 
of the act was limited to the close of the Bame 
the ensuing session of Congress. The powers co 
ferred were to expire at a certain period. The 
want of such a provision in this amendment con- 
tes one of the strongest objections to it. But 
. this omission sinks into insignificance, when 
compared with the magnitude of the powers which 
the amendment confers. 

I cannot believe this amendment can receive all 
the constitutional sanctions necessary to give it the 
validity of law. I shall, therefore, proceed to ex¬ 
amine the other propositions before the Senate, as 
may be oalled upon to act on them when it is 
late for disoussion. I wish to avail myself, 
for a very short time, of the privilege which has 
been taken by other Senators, of speaking upon 
the different propositions before us. 

The 14th May, 1787, was the day fixed for the 
meeting of the Federal Convention by which the 
Constitution of the United States was framed. A 
majority of the States was not convened until 
the 25th of the same month; and nothing was 
done, with the exception of organizing and adopt¬ 
ing rules for the orderly transaction of business, 
until tho 29th, when Governor Randolph, of Yir 
ginia, to use the language of the Journal, “ opened 
the main buisiness of the session;” or, as he 
expressed himself, “ the great subject- of their 
mission.” I-Ie spoke of the difficulty of the crisis, 
the necessity of revising the Federal system, the 
properties such a Government ought to possess, 
the defects of the Confederation, the dangerous 
situation of the States, and the remedy. His 
propositions for the correction and enlargement 
of the Articles of Confederation, so as to ac¬ 
complish the objeots of their institutioj^pfere 
stated in a series of resolutions, one of which 
declared that provision ought to be mfide for the 
admission of States, lawfully arising within the 
limits of tho United States, whether from a vol¬ 
untary junction of Government and Territory or 
otherwise. He was immediately followed by Mr. 
Charles Pinckney; of South Carolina, who pre¬ 
sented a plan of a Federal Constitution, in whioh 
it was provided that the Legislature should have 
power to admit new States into the Union on the 
same terms with the original States, provided two 
thirds of the members present in both Houses 
agree. We all know in what manner these 
propositions were modified in the subsequent pro¬ 
ceedings of tho Convention, and the limitations by 
which the exercise of the power was guarded by 
the framers of the Constitution. How far the 
extension of our political jurisdiction beyond the 
existing boundaries of the States and their Terri¬ 
tories was in contemplation at that time, I do not 
stop to inquire. We have given a practical 
construction to this provision of the Constitution. 
We have admitted into the Union six States 
beyond the limits of the thirteen original States 
and their Territories—oneanindependentnation, 
and the others colonial dependencies at the time 
of their acquisition. 

The debates in the Federal Convention, which 
seem to have had an exclusive reference to the 
admission of new States from territory we then 
possessed, show that, even in these cases, the 
extension of the proposed system, so as to in¬ 
clude new members, was deemed a matter of the 
utmost delicacy and importance, not only as affect¬ 
ing the proper balance of its parts, but in respect 
to the moral influence of such extension upon the 
character of the whole. This disposition in the 
original States to surround the system with all 
the safeguards necessary to insure its stability, 
and to perpetuate the principles on which its 
foundations were laid, had even an earlier date 
than the era of the Federal Constitution. It is 
shown in tho Ordinance of the Congress of the 
Confederation, providing 1 or the Territory North¬ 
west of the Ohio river. The Ordinance prescribes 
rules for the government of that Territory, in its 
moral as well as its political relations’; and it 
imposed upon the admission of States to be formed 
—‘ of it, in respect to representation, conditions 
•e onerous than those which were annexed by 
the Federal Convention to the representation of 
the thirteen original States. These exactions and 
conditions all had for their object to maintain the 
purity of the system, the homogeneousness of its 
parts, and tho harmony of its movements. They 
looked to training and discipline in the school of 
representative government, before the communi- 
J ' whioh were to be incorporated into the Union 
e raised to the dignity and equality of sov¬ 
ereign States. 

Sir, I hold to this prudence and oantion in the 
founders of this Republic. I believe it to be due 
' ourselves, to the institutions they framed, and 
the future millions whose destiny for good or 
i evil is in some degree to be wrought out in 
r political action. 

1 deduce, then, from the organization of the 
Government, this practical principle, which I hold 
to be fundamental: that no State ought to be ad¬ 
mitted into the Union which has not been pre¬ 
pared by a familiar knowledge of the theory and 
practice of our political system, and by such a 
trainingjn the discipline of free institutions as to 
render its participation in the administration of 
the general concerns an aid and an advantage, not 
*1 embarrassment and an obstacle, to the steady 
tion of the system. 

This requirement, which I consider absolute, is 
not fulfilled by the condition of California. The 
bill reported by the select committee admits that 
Territory into the Union at once as a sovereign 
State. That, too, was the purport of the amend¬ 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee, though it 
embraced New Mexico also. ' This proposition is 
directly opposed to all the practical rales and 
usages of the Republic, from its foundation to the 
present dav. It is in palpable violation of the 
principle I have stated as inherent in the organi¬ 
zation of tho Federal Government. It discards 
all the prudential considerations which entered 
into the reasonings of the framers of the Consti¬ 
tution concerning the extension of our political 
system. 

Let me state some of the leading objections to 
it, as they relate to the condition of California: 

1. Its present inhabitants are, to a considerable 
extent, Indians or Mexicans of mixed blood. 

2. They are, for the most part, uneducated. 

3. They are not sufficiently familiar with the 
business of self-government. 

4. They do not even speak our language. 

5. They would not come into the Union with 
an enlightened understanding of the principles 
of onr political system, or with the general culti¬ 
vation and intelligence essential to such a fulfil¬ 
ment of the duties and responsibilities of the 


American citizen as to render them safe partici¬ 
pants in the administration of the Government. 

1 need not enlarge upon these positions. Those 

ho are familiar with the condition of Califor- 

a, and the character of the people, will assent 

their truth. I hold these objections to the im¬ 
mediate admission of California into the Union 
as a State—objections drawn from the character 
and condition of the people—to be insuperable. I 
know very well that Territory is rapidly filling 
up, and that it is receiving fr.om us thousands of 
citizens, active, enterprising, and of unexcep¬ 
tionable character. But we know also that it 
is receiving multitudes of adventurers from 
almost every quarter of the globe — from both 
hemispheres—from Oceanica to the European 
continent and islands—some for a permanent 
abode, but more for mere temporary purposes. I 
wish to see this heterogeneous mass pass through 
the process of fermentation, to which it is destin¬ 
ed, and settle down into something like consist¬ 
ence, before we undertake to endow it with all 
the attributes of self-government. 

This view of the subject is sustained by the 
uniform praotioe of the Government. 1. Our 
alien laws have always prescribed a period of pro¬ 
bation for individuals who come among us for 
permanent abode, and to unite their fortunes t 
ours. This period has always been of several years 
. in -Juration. The most liberal (and of these I have 
always been one) have never proposed to dispense 
altogether with this probationary term. The 
only question is as to its proper extent. It pro¬ 
ceeds upon the principle, admitted by all, that no 
man shall become a member of our political asso¬ 
ciation until he has been taught by experience to 
appreciate its advantages, and to take part in its 
deliberations with some knowledge of its require¬ 
ments. 2. The same principle wMoh has govern¬ 
ed in oases of individual immigration has been 
applied to Territories acquired by treaty, and to 
large masses of persons. When Louisiana was 
ceded to us by France, we stipulated that the in¬ 
habitants should be incorporated into the Union, 
and admitted as soon as possible, according to the 
principles of the Federal Constitution, to the en¬ 
joyment of the rights, advantages, anil immuni- 
" of citizens of the United. States ; and, in the 
n time, that they ahould*e maintained and 
protected in the enjoyment of their liberty, their 
property, and in the exercise of the religion they 
professed. 

Louisiana was acquired in 1803. The inhabi¬ 
tants made repeated applications for admission 
into the Union; they protested against the tardy 
action of Congress ; they appealed to the treaty 
in vindication of their right to such admission. 
Yet Congress refused to admit Louisiana into the 
Union as a State until 1812. Nine years were 
deemed necessary to prepare the inhabitants for 
the exercise of the highest political rights, though 
there was a strong infusion of onr own citizens 
among them. 

Florida was acquired in 1820; and, in the 
treaty with Spain, there was a stipulation nearly 
identical in language with that which was con¬ 
tained in the treaty with France for the cession 
of Louisiana, in respect to the admission of the 
inhabitants into the Union. Yet Florida was n< 
admitted as a State until 1845—a quarter of 
century after its acquisition. I know that nun 
bers had something to do with this delay; but 
other considerations doubtless had their influence 
also. These Territories were both foreign ; and, 
when acquired, their inhabitants were presumed 
to have but little knowledge of the theory or prao¬ 
tioe of our political institutions. 

But, even with our own Territories and our 
own people, we have dealt with the same oaution 
and the same prudent regard to the privileges 
which an admission into the Union confers. In¬ 
stead of curtailing the period of probation, where 
Congress had a discretion, we have rather been 
disposed to insist on a rigid fulfilment of the pre¬ 
scribed conditions, both in respect to numbers and 

The Ordinance of 1787, by which the division 
of the Territory Northwest of the Ohio river 
into States, and the ultimate incorporation of 
those States into the Union, were provided for, 
fixed on sixty thousand free inhabitants as the 
number necessary to their admission; but it was 
provided also, that, so far as it should consist with 
the general interest of the Confederacy, such ad¬ 
mission might be allowed at an earlier period, and 
with a less number of inhabitants. Yet Ohio was 
not admitted into the Union until 1802. It must 
have had sixty thousand inhabitants; and it was 
admitted with a single member of Congress. At 
the same time the ratio of representation in Con¬ 
gress was one member for thirty-three thousand 
inhabitants. 

Indiana was admitted in 1816, Illinois in 1818, 
Michigan in 1837, and Wisconsin a year ago. 
These Territories were settled chiefly by our own 
people. The settlers came from the old States. 
They were nurtured in the love of liberty, and 
trained to the exercise of political rights. All 
their associations were of a charaoter to render 
them safe depositaries of the priceless treasure 
of Freedom. Yet they were subjected to a pro¬ 
tracted probation. They were held in political 
subjection, not only in respect to the appointment 
of their chief executive officers, but in the more 
delicate relation of supervising and overruling 
them in the exercise of the power of legislation. 

Such, Mr. President, has been our praotioe, not 
only in respect to Territories acquired by treaties 
with foreign Powers, but in respect to our own 
people, occupying Territories held by a tenure 
coeval with our political independence. The bill 
reported by the select committee proposes to over¬ 
throw and reverse the uniform practice of the 
country in this essential particular. This prac¬ 
tice assumes that some familiarity with the duties 
and privileges of citizenship is necessary for the 
inhabitants of a Territory as a preparation for 
the independent management of their public af¬ 
fairs. It supposes that a TerritorialGovernment, 
founded upon principles and administered accord¬ 
ing to laws analogous to those whioh govern the 
State administrations, should precede the admis¬ 
sion of a Territory into the Union. It holds the 
privileges, the. responsibilities, the rights incident 
to an independent membership Of the political as¬ 
sociation, into which the States have entered, to 
be of too great a value to be communicated to 
other communities without a just regard to their 
capacity for assuming and exercising them with 
advantage to others as well as to themselves. 

The bill discards all these -considerations. 
California has not yet been acquired a single 
year; nine months ago it was foreign territory. 
Its population is foreign; its interests, associa¬ 
tions, usages, laws, and institutions, are, in 
some degree, alien to our own. The people do 
not even speak our language; they cannot read 
our Constitution or laws, without translating 
them into a foreign tongue. Yet the committee 
propose to admit it into the Union on the footing 
of the original States, and to give it a weight in 
this body equal to that of Virginia, or Pennsyl¬ 
vania, or New York. With a population, per¬ 
haps, of twenty thousand souls, it is to wield here 
an influence equal to that of New York, with 
three millions. 

I oannot consent to cheapen in this manner an 
independent membership in the Union of the 
States. I believe it to be unjust to the present 
members of the Union, hazardous to the stability 
of the Government, a departure from a wise and 
well-considered policy, and unjust, as I shall en¬ 
deavor to show, to California herself. 

Her physical and social condition is as unsuit¬ 
ed to the independent management of her own 
concerns as her intellectual and moral. Her 
population is soattered over a vast surface; her 
improvements are not such as to give stability to 
her political organization. She has no commerce; 
she has hardly emerged from the pastoral state, 
and risen to the grade of an agricultural commu¬ 
nity. She has not the strength to uphold an in¬ 
dependent sovereignty. The recent discoveries 
of gold have made a bad condition worse; they 
have dissolved, for the time being, the very bonds 
of society. It will require months, if not years, 
to restore order, to bring back her people to the 
sober pursuits of industry, and to qualify them 
for any deliberative purposes. I believe there 
never was a community less fitted than California 
is at this moment, and under existing circum¬ 
stances, to organize a Government and put it in 
operation. All the influences which are at work 
with the minds and passions of men are to the 
last degree unfavorable to the high duty the bill 
imposes on them. When all the obligations which 
bind men to the performance of their duty appear 
to have lost their force; when ships are abandoned 
by their crews; when soldiers desert by platoons 
and companies; when villages and towns are de¬ 
populated ; and when the whole community is 
possessed by the frenzy of gold digging, and lose 
sight of all other objects, we call upon them to 
meet in solemn conclave, and perform the highest 
and most responsible of all deliberative acts—that 
of framing a Constitution for their own govern¬ 
ment—a work of deliberation and soberness and 
calm reflection. I have been from the beginning 
opposed to this whole scheme. I believe, if ever 
there was an occasion, since the foundations of 
this Republio were laid, when it was incumbent 


upon Congress to establish a temporary Govern¬ 
ment for a Territory, to provide for its wants, to 
give direction to its action, and to sustain it by 
the collective wisdom and strength of the whole 
community, until it shall have passed through 
the period of probation to which all our Territo¬ 
ries have been subjected—a period rendered 
doubly perilous there by the prevailing disorgani¬ 
zation—that occasion is presented in the condi¬ 
tion of California. 

I am in favor, then, of a Territorial Govern¬ 
ment, endowed with the energy to control and 
remedy existing embarrassments and evils. I 
believe the course proper in all similar cases 
preeminently proper in this. I shall concur 
no other, unless it be for a mere temporary pu 
pose. And it was with great regret that I heard 
honorable Senators say there was no hope of gii 
ing California a Territorial Government. I d 
not concur in opinion with them. I will not ri 
linquish hope until the last moment. The most 
certain mode of giving effect to a feeling of hope¬ 
lessness is to despair of the battle before it is 
fought, and resort to other devices to supply our 
own want of constancy and courage. 

The objections I have stated to this bill are 
insuperable; they are fundamental, and there¬ 
fore not to be obviated. There are objections of 
detail, which might be remedied; but l will i 
ly state, without enlarging . £ 

variation in the details ciia reconcile We to the 
general purpose of the bill—the immediate ad¬ 
mission of California into the Union as a State. 

Of these objections, I consider the dismember¬ 
ment of California one of the most serious. 1 
would keep that Territory as it is until the spread 
of population and the growth of improvement 
shall indicate where the division line car ’ 
drawn with least prejudice to the parties 
cerned. The bill proposes a chain of mountains 
as the eastern boundary. Sir, physical obstacles 
are not always the most appropriate or convenient 
for statistical divisions. Moral obstacles a 
more powerful to repel, and moral affinities mo 
powerful to attract, than physical. Identity 
diversity of race, association, or condition, often 
does more than rivers, and mountains, and plains, 
to bind men together or force them asunder. 
What is there, for instance, in the class of natu¬ 
ral obstacles more appropriate for a statistical 
demarcation than the Alleghany mountains ? And 
yet they have not sufficed to divide Yirginia into 
two distinct communities. Nor have they suf¬ 
ficed to divide Pennsylvania into two States. 
What is there more suitable for such a purpose 
than the Chesapeake bay? And yet Maryland 
lies on both sides of it. If we were to look to 
physical obstacles as constituting ;he most ap¬ 
propriate boundary for California oa the east, we 
ought to stop at the Sierra Nevada, which is more 
elevated than the boundary of tie committee, 

“ the dividing ridge separating the waters flowing 
into the Colorado from those flowing into the 
Great Basin,” or we ought to go ol to the Sierra 
Madre, and leave the territory with its present 
limits. We need not consider geographical ex¬ 
tent as an objection to the organization of a Ter¬ 
ritorial Government. When Louisiana was ac¬ 
quired, we placed all that part of it north of 
the thirty-third parallel of latitude under the 
direction of the Governor and the Judges of the 
Indiana Territory, for the purposes of govern¬ 
ment and the administration of justice; and it 
’ id a more extended area than California, 

Let us leave statistical divisions to be fixed by 
events. The movement of population, physical 
development, social progress, and their incidents— 
these are the great causes which mark out perma¬ 
nent boundaries between separate States. Let us 
leave California to be filled up, and the races 
which occupy it can better determine than we 
who shall live apart and who together. 

The disposition which the bill makes of New 
Mexico, I consider, if possible, still more objec¬ 
tionable. She was known long before the era of 
Von Humboldt, as having a distinct organization. 
In connection with Durango and Chihuahua, she 
constituted an independent member of the Mex¬ 
ican Confederation under the constitutive act of 
1824, and a separate territory under the constitu¬ 
tion of that year. The consolidation of the con¬ 
federated States into a Central Republic, under 
the Constitution of 1836, made her a separate de¬ 
partment, with an independent organization for 
the management of j-er local eoncenia. We have 
held commercial intercourse with her under laws 
applying only to herself and another member of 
the Mexican Republic. She has bad an indi¬ 
vidual name, existence, and organization. So far 
as I am concerned, they shall be respected. I 
will neither consent that she shall be dismem¬ 
bered nor merged in a more extended organiza¬ 
tion. Subjection by conquest is the greatest hu¬ 
miliation that can befall a community. The 
magnanimity of the conquerors should spare the 
subjugated State the further humiliation of dis¬ 
memberment, or the obliteration of its identity 
in a useless extension. I will neither consent to 
play towards New Mexico the part of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, towards Poland, or the part 
of the Holy Alliance towards Genoa. I will 
neither agree that she shall be divided nor swal¬ 
lowed up. She has petitioned to us to save her 
from dismemberment. I am for exercising our 
power over her with humanity as well as forbear¬ 
ance—for conforming, as far as we can, to the 
wishes of the vanquished. I believe she is now, 
considering all circumstance.,. a 3 well fitted to 
come into the Union as California. I will not 
consent to dilute what fitness for self-government 
she possesses, by a territorial expansion, of which 
I ean neither comprehend the object nor foresee 
the result. 

But it is not quite clear, from the language of 
this bill, what is to be the fate of New Mexico— ' 
whether she is to he merged wholly or in part in 
Texas, or merely drawn out to the Pacific. If 
the latter—and I suppose this to be the intention 
of the committee—she will be stretched out some 
two or three hundred miles westward on the 
north, and eight or nine hundred on the south. 
But the New Mexico created by the bill is to be 
bounded on the east by the summit of the Rocky 
mountains and the 'State of Texas. The Rocky 
mountains, or the Sierra Madre, a continuation 
of them, are now the western boundary of New 
Mexico. I am not sure whether they would not 
under this bill become the western boundary of 
Texas. I am not sure that New Mexico would 
not be merged in Texas by the mere designation 
of a boundary line. The hill seems to me, by a 
literal construction of its terms, to accomplish 
these three objects, alike objeotionable in my 
mind: 1. The annexation of New Mexico to 
Texas. 2. The dismemberment of California. 
And, 3d, the creation of a new State of New 
Mexico, wholly within' the limits of California, 
and wholly without the limits of the present New 
Mexico. Nor is this all. While the bill intro¬ 
duces California into the Union, it leaves New 
Mexioo out of it. We consent that it shall be¬ 
come a State of this Union, with the name and 
style of the State of New Mexico, as soon as it 
shall have the proper number of inhabitants. 
What is the proper number of inhabitants? 
Louisiana was admitted into the Union with about 
eighty thousand; (I speak in round numbers;) 
Ohio with about sixty thousand; Illinois with 
forty thousand; Michigan with one hundred and 
fifty thousand; and Florida with perhaps thirty 
thousand white persons. Where is the criterion 
of proper numbers to be sought for ? Is it in the 
ratio of representation in Congress? Why not 
say so, if it be intended ? The greater portion 
of the territory is nearly unpopulated. It is not 
likely, either from its position or physical char¬ 
acter, to be populated rapidly. What is to be 
its political condition until it has the proper 
number of inhabitants? It cannot be admitted 
into the Union until then. What is to become of | 
Le mean time? To what political category 
belong ? It is not to be a Territory. The 
hill makes no provision for it as such. We mere¬ 
ly out it off from California, and leave it to the 
uncertain progress of events, and the still more 
uncertain phraseology of our own statute. We 


fata /«•««!”—to reclaim it ourselves at some fu¬ 
ture day, if we can find it first, and agree after¬ 
ward on the meaning of our own enactment. 

T m opposed to this whole scheme. It seems to 
o have been dictated by a desire to avoid 
embarrassing questions. I trust I appreciate 
rightly the motives of honorable Senators. But I 
hold that there is always more embarrassment in 
postponing or evading troublesome questions, than 
in meeting them boldly, and disposing of them 
promptly when they present themselves. I pro¬ 
pose to myself but two inquiries in reference to 
the course we ought to adopt. 1. What does the 
interest of the country, and, 2, What does the 
interest of California and New Mexico require? 
The answer seems to me to be too clear to be mis¬ 
taken. I have already given it. Both considera¬ 
tions point to a Territorial Government, framed 
on proper principles. 

What shall these principles be ? This is the 
only question which remains to be considered. 
Recognising, as I do, to the fullest extent, the 
Democratic doctrine of instructions, I am 


altogether a free agent in this matter. During 
the last three years, resolutions have been as 
many times passed by the Legislature of New 
York, and presented hero by myself, declaring 
that in any territories acquired from Mexieo 
slavery ought to be prohibited. I have endeav¬ 
ored to carry out the instructions by which those 
resolutions were accompanied. I have done so 
with the more cheerfulness, because, apart from 
all obligation of obedience, I believe them just. 

1 hold, then, that Territorial Governments 
ought to be organized for California and New 
Mexioo, and that the aot establishing them should 
contain a prohibition of slavery. I believe there 
never was an occasion in which such a prohibi¬ 
tion was demanded by higher obligations than 
the present. I shall endeavor to make it appa¬ 
rent to the judgment of the Senate, and for this 
reason I shall be under the necessity of entering 
into a brief review of the origin and progress of 
slavery in the United States; and I shall begin 
with the condition of the American colonies be¬ 
fore the establishment of their independence. 

Slavery, I believe, was never originally- estab¬ 
lished by law in any State in this Union, nor was 
it so established in the British colonies in Amer¬ 
ica The relation of master and slave, in modern 
times and in civilized States, usually springs up 
in the transactions of commerce, without positive 
authority, and the law afterwards comes in to 
regulate R. It war- in the American colonies. 
It is a curious fact, that the same year (1629) 
which witnessed the landing of the Pilgrims 
the Rock of Plymouth, saw the first ship en _ 
the waters of the Chesapeake bay and the James 
river with Africans to be.sold into slavery. It is 
still more curious that the ship freighted with 
freemen and the ship freighted with slaves com¬ 
menced their voyages from the same country— 
Holland. In the same year the monopoly of the 
London company was overturned, and the com¬ 
merce of the colony of Virginia Was thrown open 
to free competition. 

The introduction of slaves into that colony was 
one of the first fruits of this commercial free¬ 
dom—not necessarily, but as one of those inci¬ 
dents which the chances of life bring with them, 
to illustrate its uncertainties and its contradic¬ 
tions. There was no law in Virginia at that 
time authorizing the existence of slavery; nor 
was there any such law in England! It gained a 
foothold without law. Indeed, the early enact¬ 
ments of the colony of Virginia had for their ob¬ 
jects to restrain the introduction of slaves, and to 
limit the control of their masters over them. 
Before the Revolution, she petitioned the British 
King to sanction the measures she had adopted 
fob the suppression of the slave trade. The ap¬ 
peal was vain. It was the interest of British 
traders, who derived a mercenary profit from this 
detestable traffic, that it should continue; and 
down to the period of the Revolution every effort 
on the part of Virginia and the other colonies to 
put a stop to it was fruitless. Slavery was thus 
forced upon us by Great Britain; we are not re¬ 
sponsible for its origin. In the North, it has been 
abolished, In the South, peculiar circumstances 
have continued it in existence. I make no in¬ 
quiry into those circumstances, or their necessary 
influence upon the result. The responsibility 
which rests upon us is to see that it is not further 
extended—that it shall not, as far as depends on 
us, he planted where it has never existed, or 
where it has been abolished. 

After the termination of the war with Great 
Britain, when the American colonies, to use the 
language of the Declaration of Independence, 
had “assumed among the Powers of the earth 
the equal and separate station to which the laws 
of Nature and of Nature’s God entitled them,” 
the attention of the great men of the country 
was turned to the subject of slavery: not only 
with a view to its exclusion from the unoccupied 
portions of the Union, but with a view to its ex¬ 
tinction in the States where it existed. The de¬ 
finitive treaty of peace with Great Britain, ac¬ 
knowledging our independence, was signed in 
September, 1783. In March, 1784, Mr. Jefferson 
introduced into the Congress of the Confedera¬ 
tion a plan of a temporary Government for the 
Territory Northwest of the Ohio river, contain¬ 
ing a provision abolishing slavery after the year 
1800 in that Territory, now comprising the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wis- 


The anti-slavery clause received the votes of 
ix States out of the ten present in Congress. 
Under the Articles of Confederation the dele¬ 
gates voted by States; and by the same articles a 
majority of the thirteen States was requisite to 
carry any proposition. Mr. Jeffersou’s proposi¬ 
tion, having received only six votes, was not 
adopted. 

I hold in my hand, Mr. President, a copy of 
his plan for a temporary Government for the 
Northwestern Territory, made from the original, 
whioh I found a few weeks ago, among the ar¬ 
chives of the Confederation, in the State De¬ 
partment, where they are deposited.—[Appendix 
No. 1.] The original is in the clear, eareful hand¬ 
writing of Mr. Jefferson, and it settles the ques¬ 
tion of authorship. It divides the Territory into 
ten States instead of five, as was finally deter¬ 
mined ; and it contains the anti-slavery clause to 
which I have referred, and which -has heretofore 
been attributed to him. I will read it for the in¬ 
formation of the Senate. Like some other prop¬ 
ositions of a kindred charaoter, and of later date, 
it is in the for|jjs>f a proviso : 

After the year 1800 of the Christian era, 
there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in any of the said States, otherwise 
than in punishment of crimes, whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted to have been per¬ 
sonally guilty.”—[Appendix No. 2.] 

I am happy to have had it in my power to refer 
this declaration to the author of an earlier decla¬ 
ration in favor of human freedom—I mean that 
ur independence—and to have found it in his 
handwriting. Without this testimony, no 
could doubt, on reading the whole paper, 
that he was the author. It contains internal evi¬ 
dences of authorship which, to any one familiar 
with his style of composition and his peculiarity 
of thought, must be conclusive. Let it be known 
henceforth as the Jefferson proviso. As such, it 
will at least escape the imputation of selfish mo¬ 
tives, from which, in the prevailing heat of party 
contention, no follower in the same field can hope 
to be exempt, however unjustly they may be at¬ 
tributed to Mm. I have already said that this 
proposition failed for the.want of a single vote. 
It was renewed in 1785 by Rufus King, then rep¬ 
resenting the State of Massachusetts, and it was 
refered to a oommittee, though it was not finally 
acted upon at that time. The reference was made 
by the votes of eight States out of eleven pres¬ 
ent, one State being absent, and another repre¬ 
sented by a single delegate, and therefore not 
entitled, according to the Articles of Confedera¬ 
tion, to vote.—[Appendix No. 3.] 

Thus things remained until 
Ordinance of that year 


1 1787, when the 


Government for the Northwestern Territory, 
and prohibiting slavery within it forever, except 
for crimes. This Ordinance was reported by a 
committee, of which Mr. Edward Carrington, of 
Virginia, was chairman, and Mr. Nathan Dane, 
of Massachusetts, a leading member. It received 
the votes of all the States present. It was a 
unanimous vote as to States, and unanimous, with 
a single exception, as to delegates. There were 
only eight States present, viz: Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, No^th 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. The five 
absent States were New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. The 
four first—New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and Pennsylvania—voted for Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son’s proviso in 1784, and Maryland voted to re¬ 
fer Mr. King’s proposition in 1785.—[Appendix 
No. 4 ] 

Thus, I think, it may be fairly asserted, that 
if all the States had been represented in Con-| 
gress, the vote would have been equally unani¬ 
mous. The Ordinance would have been adopted 
by the votes of the thirteen States. 

The South united with the North in excluding 
slavery from this Territory. It was a unanimous 
verdict of the whole country against the exten¬ 
sion of slavery. It was the first great movement 
of our revolutionary fathers to rid themselves of 
the responsibility, and the country of the evil of 
slavery. And I take great pleasure in awarding 
to a Southern man, Thomas Jefferson, the con¬ 
ception of this great measure of justice and hu¬ 
manity. 

While .the Congress of the Confederation, 
ting in New York, was framing the Ordinance of 
1787, the Federal Convention, sitting in Phila¬ 
delphia, was framing the Constitution of the 
United States. While the former body was de¬ 
vising measures for the exclusion of slavery from 
ithe Northwestern Territory, the latter was en¬ 
gaged in providing for the suppression of the 
African slave trade. Thus, the representatives 
of the new-born Republio, legislating for the old 
Government, and framing a new system for the 
better administration of their common concerns— 
sitting in different places, and acting in separate 
capacities—were jointly engaged in eradicating 


what they considered a great public evil and re¬ 
proach. While the former declared that slavery 
should thenceforth be forever prohibited in the 
Northwestern Territory, the latter virtually de¬ 
clared (though in the form of a restriction on the 
exercise of a power) the American slave trade 
should cease after the year 1807. It would have 
been abolished at once, but for the opposition of 
South Carolina and Georgia, the only States 
which were at that time desirous of continu¬ 
ing it. 

In the Federal Convention, Virginia was among 
the foremost in her opposition to the slave trade. 
Madison and Mason and Randolph were distin¬ 
guished for the ability and zeal with which they 
advocated its immediate suppression. They were 
unwilling to wait twenty years for its abolition. 
But their efforts were unavailing; and, for fear 
South Carolina and Georgia would not oome 
into the Union, a compromise was agreed on, and 
the traffic was tolerated until 180S. On the first 
day of January of that year, the very first day 
Congress had power to make its prohibition ef¬ 
fective, the slave trade was abolished forever by 
an aot passed ten months before. 

I have stated these historical details, Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, for the purpose of showing two facts: First, 
that the policy of the founders of the Republic 
was to get rid of slavery, by preventing its ex¬ 
tension, and by suppressing the Afrionn slave 
trade; and, secondly, that some of the Southern 
States were among the foremost in advocating 
both measures, with a view to the accomplishment 
of the ultimate objeot. One of the avowed objeots 
of the abolition of the slave trade was to prevent 
the extension of slavery into the Territories. 
The same policy prevailed for many years. The 
inhabitants of the Northwestern Territory, or a 
portion of it, (that portion, I believe, which now 
constitutes the States of Indiana and Illinois,) 
petitioned Congress for the privilege of import- 
ting slaves from the States; and they had suf¬ 
ficient influence to obtain two reports in favor 
of a temporary suspension of the sixth article of 
the Ordinance of 1787. But their prayer was 
not granted. The inhabitants of Louisiana, be¬ 
fore the abolition of the slave trade, petitioned 
for the privilege of importing slaves. Their 
prayer was denied. Wherever Congress had the 
power, it was exercised, to prevent the extension 
of slavery beyond the States and Territories in 
which it existed. 

I have always been opposed to interference with 
slavery where it exists. The Federal Govern¬ 
ment has no control over it, directly or indirectly, 
within the limits of the States. It is a civil rela¬ 
tion, over whioh they have exclusive jurisdiction. 
It must ever rest with them to determine whether 
it shall be continued or abolished within their 
limits. But it is not so with the Territories. Con¬ 
gress has always exeroised the power of regulat¬ 
ing their civil as well as their political relations. 
The Territorial Governments are the creatures 
of Federal legislation; they have no powers ex¬ 
cept such as are conferred on them by Congress. 
Congress stands to the inhabitants of the Terri¬ 
tories in the relation in which the State Legisla¬ 
tures stand to the people of the States. The power 
of regulating the internal concerns of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Territories has been exeroised under 
every Administration since the formation of the 
Constitution. 

Sir, I hold the exercise of this power for the 
exclusion of slavery from California and New 
Mexico to be even of higher obligation than it 
was in respect to the Northwestern Territory. 
Slavery existed in that Territory at the time the 
Ordinance of ,1787 was framed and passed. The 
tenure of slaves owned by the inhabitants of the 
Territory, and held within it, was sanctioned by 
the courts. Tho prohibition was construed to 
extend only to persons born or brought into the 
Territory subsequently to the adoption of the 
Ordinance. 

The situation of California and New Mexico 
is entirely different. Mexieo long since abolished 
slavery throughout her limits. The abolition 
first publicly proclaimed by President Guer- 
, in 1829, in pursuance, as the decree declares, 
of extraordinary powers vested in him. It was 
again declared to be abolished by an aot of the 
sovereign Congress, in 1837, and again by the 
Constitution of 1844. Though, as a nation, but 
imperfectly civilized, struggling against the em¬ 
barrassments of bad government, and distracted 
by internal dissensions, arising, in a great degree, 
out of the heterogeneous character of her popula¬ 
tion, Mexico has, nevertheless, placed her insti¬ 
tutions on the broad foundation of human liberty, 
by declaring all within her limits to be free. 

To permit slavery to be carried into California 
and New Mexieo would be to annul this declara¬ 
tion, and to reestablish slavery where it has been 
abolished. I oannot consent to any settlement of 
this question which can by possibility have such 

Mr. Berrien. I desire to inquire of the Senator 
from New York, if he intends to assert that the 
proclamation of President G.uerrero was issued 
under any power specially delegated to him in 
reference to this subject ? 

Mr. Dix. I will answer the Senator with pleas- | 

•e. 1 take the decree as I find it. I said that 
the first public declaration was made by Presi¬ 
dent Guerrero in 1829, in pursuance, as Mb de- 
stated, of extraordinary powers conceded to 
I am under no obligation to inquire fur¬ 
ther in relation to the matter, or to look behind 
the act for the authority on whioh it was found- 

Mr. Berrien. 1 ask the question with a view of 
ascertaining whether the Senator was disposed to 
contend that slavery was abolished in New Mex¬ 
ico by virtue of any other power than this proela¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Dix. I suppose it waB abolished by virtue 
of the authority on whioh the decree was made. 

I have the decree, and will read it, if the Senator 
from Georgia desires it. 

Mr. Rerrien. The Senator is . not aware, per¬ 
haps, of the fact that the power granted to the 
President was given him for the purpose of re¬ 
pelling invasion, and had no other object. I would 
propound another question. If slavery was abol¬ 
ished by force of the proclamation of President 
Guerrero, in 1829, what slavery remained in 
Mexioo to be abolished by the act of the sovereign 
Congress, and whence did the sovereign Congress 
derive the power to do that which belonged to 
the municipal authorities of the several States 
exclusively? 

Mr. Dix. I prefer not to answer the inquiry of 
the Senator; it will require a diversion from tho 
course of my remarks, which I do not care to 
make.— [Appendix No. 5.] I repeat — the first 
public declaration that slavery was abolished, 
was made in the year 1829; the next by the 
Congress of 1837, and they were reaffirmed by 
the Constitution of 1844. I do not design now 
to go beyond the limits of these executive, legis¬ 
lative, and constitutional acts, to inquire into the 
authorities upon which they rested. I stated, 
when I was interrupted, that the effect of carry¬ 
ing slavery into California would be to subvert 
the prohibition contained in these acts. This is 
the first great objection. The second is, that it 
would be unjust to the community at large, by 
promoting the multiplication of a race which adds 
neither to the intellectual nor physical power 
the body politic, and which excludes free labor „„ 
far as it extends the labor of slaves. I consider 
this one of the greatest objections to it. It should 
be our objeot to promote, in every constitutional 
mode, the extension of free labor; and the most 
effectual is, to devote the unoccupied spaces 
of the West to the white race. The third objec¬ 
tion is, that it would be unjust to California and 
New Mexioo. They have no slaves. I believe I 
am authorized to say, they desire none. 

Mr. Foote. I would inquire of the Senator 
from New York if he considers that any injustice 
will result to California and New Mexioo by allow¬ 
ing the people of those Territories to do with 
this matter as they-please? 

Mr. Dix. I am in favor of doing what the 
fathers of the Republio did in relation to the N orth- 
western Territory; of preventing the extension 
to California of what they considered, and what I 
consider, a great evil. If we carry slavery into 
New Mexioo and California, we shall doit against 
the wishes of the people there. They have no 
slaves now, and we should plant slavery where it 
does not exist. We should stand before the 
world in the same relation in which Great Britian 
stood to her American colonies. She allowed sla¬ 
very to be carried into these colonies against 
their wishes, and, in some instances, against their 
earnest remonstrances. 

The introduction of slavery into California and 
New Mexico, as I oonoeive, would be the more inde¬ 
fensible, as there is nothing in the soil and olimate 
whioh renders the labor of the African race neces¬ 
sary ; nothing that makes it unsafe or oppressive 
for whites to be employed in productive indus¬ 
try under any of its forms. New Mexico consists, 
for the most part, of mountains, with narrow 
valleys between, which require to be watered by 
artificial means. There is no need of the African 
race. A. large portion of California is elevated 
and broken. It yields nothing to the production 
of whioh slave labor is even olaimed to be indis¬ 


pensable. Much of the value of that Territory 
consists in the maritime valley which lies on the 
Pacific. It is about five hundred miles long, and 
one hundred and fifty wide, with an area of some 
seventy-five thousand square miles. The breezes 
from the Pacific moderate the temperature, and the 
mountains on the east, rising to the height of 
thousands of feet, collect and precipitate the 
moisture of the atmosphere, and pour it down in 
fertilizing streams into the valley below. It is 
said by Fremont to bear a strong resemblance to 
Italy, in soil, climate, and capacity for production. 
It is. perhaps, the finest region of the same extent 
in the western hemisphere. The vine, the olive, 
and the fig, the infinite variety of fruits and 
grains which are produced within the tropics, are 
to be found in California. Nature has, in a word, 
lavished upon it her choicest gifts. In the recent 
discoveries of gqld, there is much to be deplored. 
Let us hope that it will soon become exhausted, 
and that the steady pursuits of agricultural, com¬ 
mercial, and meohanical industry, by which alone 
nations are made prosperous, mqy constitute the 
sole objects of application. There fs no need of 
blacks in California; the white race enn labor 
there without difficulty. The productions are 
such as to require the care and intelligence of tho 
more intellectual race. It would be a perversion 
of the purposes of nature, in more senses than one, 
to carry slaves there. 

I believe this will be the effect of the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin, but not by virtue of 
any right conferred by the Constitution. I do not 
acknowledge the existence of any such right. I 
speak of practical effects. Slaves have been car¬ 
ried, and always will be carried, wherever they 
are not prohibited. Ohio, Indinna, Illinois, and 
Missouri, arc in the same range of States. The 
fortieth parallel of latitude divides them all. The 
influences of soil and climate are much the same 
in each. From the three first, slavery has been 
excluded by the Ordinance of 17S7. The last has 
been overrun with slavery for want of a prohibition. 
The fate of California in this respect will be set¬ 
tled by similar laws. I believe we shall by the 
amendment under consideration lay the'founda- 
tion of a contest among the inhabitants of Cali¬ 
fornia, far more disastrous than their present dis¬ 
organization. 1 hold it to be our duty to settle 
this question ourselves, instead of sending it out 
to the Pacific, to distract our countrymen in lay¬ 
ing the foundation of a new Government. 

. 1 have but one more consideration to present in 
connection with this topic; and I submit whether 
this ought not to weigh much with us all? When 
the wur^with Mexico was commenced, we were 
charged with the intention of acquiring territory 
with a view to carry slaves into it. The charge was 
denied. We repelled the imputation, as doing injus¬ 
tice to onr motives. Yet, in tho very first attempt 
to establish a Government- for that Territory, 
the right is insisted upon—the purpose isoonfess- 
Whether the Mexican Government was 
■e of this imputation I do not know; but, in 
the negotiation with Mr. Trist, the Mexionn 
commissioners wished us to stipulate not to carry 
slavery into the Territory which was proposed to 
be ceded. 

Mr. Foote. Will the honorable Senator from 
New York allow me to propound a question to 
him? That question is this: Who, from the 
South, either here or elsewhere, has avowed any 
such purpose? Had Southern Senators insisted 
upon anything but that Congress shall not legis- 
1 -te on the subject of slavery in the Territories 
all ? Have we asked Congress to legislate for 
the introduction of slavery, or avowed any pur¬ 
pose of doing anything except to resist uncon¬ 
stitutional .encroachment ? 

Mr. Dix. I was speaking of an avowed pur¬ 
pose to carry slaves into California: and I thought 
I understood the Senator from Mississippi, the 
other day, not only as asserting the right, but as 
supporting his argument by contending that a 
portion of the country was likely to beooma a 
slaveholding region. 

Mr. Foote. I said this, on that point: It is 
well known that slavery is adapted to only a 
small portion of this Territory. Believing this 
to be the case, I urged that the moderation and 
forbearance of the South, in order to establish a 
Territorial Government affording protection to 
the people of these Territories, is strikingly ex¬ 
hibited in her not urging her right, in any shape 
or form, to be authorized specially by law to car¬ 
ry slaves there. We ask nothing but to be let 

Mr. Dix. I oannot consent to go into this 
discussion now. I said that whether the Mexican 
Government was aware of the imputation oast 
upon us, I did not know, but that in the negotiation 
with Mr. Trist, the Mexican commissioners wish¬ 
ed us to stipulate that we should not allow slavery 
be established in any territory they should 
le to us. I will read a brief extract from a 
letter addressed by Mr. Trist to Mr. Buchanan 
upon this subject, while the negotiation was 
pending. It is dated the 4th September, 1847, 
and is contained in a document printed by order 
of the Senate: 

“ Among the points whioh came under discus¬ 
sion was the exclusion of slavery from all ter¬ 
ritory which should pass from Mexico. In the 
course of their remarks on the subject, I was told 
that if it were proposed to the People of the 
United States to part with a portion of their ter¬ 
ritory, in order that the inquisition should be 
therein established, the proposal could not excite 
stronger feelings of abhorrence than those awa¬ 
kened in Mexico by the prospect of the introduc¬ 
tion of slavery in any territory parted with by 

I could make uo comment on this correspond- 
ice, if I were disposed, whioh would be half so 
eloquent as the facts. These Mexicans, whom wo 
have been accustomed to consider balf-civilized, 
vanquished in the field, driven from their capital, 
compelled to make peaco with us almost on our 
own terms, and forced to cede a portion of their 
territory, implore us not to carry slavery into it. 
Sir, I ask how should wo stand before the world, 
liberal and enlightened as we are, proclaiming to 
mankind the principle of human liberty as one of 
tho inalienable rights of our race, if we were to 
disregard these entreaties ? 

Mr. Mason. Does the Senator refer to the pe¬ 
tition which has been presented from New Mex- 

Mr. Dix. No, sir; I refer to Mr. Trist’s nego¬ 
tiation in Mexico, and the representations made 
him during an interview with the Mexican 


Mr. Rusk. I wish to ask the honorable Senator 
whether he does not know that the Mexican com¬ 
missioners negotiated the treaty under the influ¬ 
ence of an agent of the British Government ? 

Mr. Dix. I suppose there can be no doubt that 
the treaty is in strict accordance with the feelings 
and wishes of the Mexican people on this subject. 
Their repeated declarations in respect to the 
abolition of slavery prove it, under whatever in¬ 
fluence the treaty may have been framed. 

Mr. President, two years ago, when I first ad¬ 
dressed the Senate upon this subject, under the 
instructions of the State of New York, I said 
that, by no instrumentality of hers, should sla¬ 
very be carried into any-portion of this continent 
which is free. I repeat the declaration now: by 
no act, by no acquiescence of hers, shall slavery 
be carried where it does not exist. I said at the 
same time, that, in whatever manner this ques¬ 
tion should be settled, if it should be decided 
against her views of justice and right, her devo¬ 
tion to the Union, and her fidelity to her sister 
States, should remain unshaken and unimpaired. 
Speaking in her name, and for the last time within 
these walls, I repeat the declaration now. She 
does not believe in the possibility of disunion. I 
am thankful that her faith is also mine. My con¬ 
fidence is founded upon the disinterestedness of 
the great body of the people, who derive their 
subsistence from the soil, and whose attachment 
is strong in proportion to their close communion 
with it. They have incorporated with it the labor 
of their own hands. It has given them back 
wealth and health and strength—health to eDjoy, 
and strength to defend what they possess. In 
seasons of tranquillity and peace they are unseen; 
too often, perhaps, forgotten; but it is in their 
silent and sober toil that the public prosperity is 
wrought out. It is only in the hour of peril that 
they oome forth, from a thousand hills and valleys 
and plains, to sustain with strong arms the coun¬ 
try they havo made prosperous. In them the 
Union will find its surest protectors. They are 
too virtuous and too independent to be corrupted. 
They are spread over too broad a surface for the 
work of seduction. It is in towns and public as¬ 
semblies, where men are concentrated, that the 
tempter ean, with more assurance, sit down, as of 
old, in the guise of friendship, and whisper into 
the unsuspecting or the willing ear the lesson of 
disobedience and treachery. From this danger 
the great body of the people are secure. And let 
us be assured, that they will never permit the 
banner which floats over them at home, and car¬ 
ries their name to every sea, to he torn down, 
either by internal dissension or external violence. 
Such is my firm, my unalterable conviction. But, 
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prayer will be, that the star which represents 
New York in the constellation of States may 
stand fixed until every other shall have fallen! 


The following is a copy of Mr. Jefferson’s plan: 

The committee appointed to prepare a plan for the tern; 
rary government of the Western Territory have agreed 

Resolved,,^Thtit the territory ceded or to be ceded by in 
vidua,! States to the United States, whensoever the sai 
•f the Indian inhabitants, and < 


tinot States, bounded in tlie "following manner, as nearly as 
such cessions will admit—that is to say: northwardly and 
southwardly by parallels of latitude, so that each State shall 
comprehend, from south to north, two degrees of latitude, be¬ 
ginning to count from the completion of thirty-one degrees 
north of the equator; but any territory northwardly of the 
forty-seventh degree shall make part of the State next be,* 
low; and eastwardly and westwardly they shall be bounded, 
those on the Mississippi by that river on one side, and the 
meridian of the West point of the rapids of Ohio on the 
other; and those adjoining on the east by the same meridian 

of the western cape of the mouth of the Great Kanawha; and 

Ohio, Lake Erie, and Pennsylvania, shall be one State. 

That the settlers within the territory so to be purchased 
and offered for sale, shall, either on their own petition or on 
the order of Congress, receive authority from them, with ap¬ 
pointments of time and place for their free males, of full age, 
to meet together for the purpose of establishing a temporary 
Government, to adopt the Constitution and laws of any one 
of these States, so that such laws nevertheless shall be sub¬ 
ject to alteration by their ordinary Legislature; and to erect, 
subject to a like alteration, counties or townships for the 
election of members for tlieir Legislature. 

That such temporary Government shall only continue in 
force in any State until it shall have acquired twenty thou 
sand free inhabitants; when, giving due propf thereof to 

pointments of time and place, to call a convention of repre¬ 
sentatives to establish a permanent Constitution and Gov¬ 
ernment for themselves: Provided, That both the temporary 

jhall forever remain a part 
2. That, in their persons, 
be subject to the Govern- 


[Collection of Caws and Decrees, ato., in the years 1829 and 
.1830, page 147.] 

The following addition, not contained in the above oollec- 
on, will be fonhd at page 147 of the American Annual Ke¬ 
ister of 1829,1830: 

And in order that the present decree may hare its full and 
itire execution, I order it to be printed, published, and cir- 
ilated to all those whose obligation is to hare it fulfilled. 
Given in the Federal I’alace of Mexico, on the 15th of Sep- 
mber 1829. VICENTE GUKHRKRO. 

LORENZO DE ZAVALA. 

* in (he general collection of 


higher evidences. In 


by the decree 
'’minified, & o. 

[Collection of Laws and Decrees, See., vol. 8, page 201 1 
The extraordinary powers, by virtue of which this decree 
as made, do not appear to have been conferred, as Mr. 
errien supposes, for the purpose of repelling invasion. The 

They were vested in the Executive by an act of the Third 
Constitutional Congress, in the following words: 
[translation.] 

EXTRAORDINARY POWERS TO THE GOVERN¬ 
MENT. 

Art 1. The Exeontive of the Confederation is authorised 
) adopt whatever measures may be necessary for the pres- 
.rvation of independence- of t.ha Present system of eovern- 
ment, aud of tranquillity. 


dr basis: I. [That tb 


of the United States of Amerit 
rnen^^^Unit^H^tates inCongresa^ 




m by Congress according 


ill admit no person to 
y title. 5. That after the yea 
1 be neither slavery no 


li apportioi 
.11 be in republic? 


of crimes, whereof the party shaU have been duly convicted 
to^have be“n personally guilty. 

State 6 shall 
: the United 
said original States; af 
of the United States 


said States shall 

numerous of the thirteen original State-, 
be admitted by its delegates into the Congres 
-ml footing with the 


phich, the assent of two- 


wherein, by the Confederation, the assent of nine States is 
now required: Provided , The consent of nine States to such 
admission may be obtained, according to the eleventh of the 
Articles of Confederation. Until such admission, by their 
delegates, into Congress, any of the said States, after the 
establishment of their temporary Government, shall have 
authority to keep a sitting member in Congress, with right 
of debating, but. not of voting. 

That the territory northward of the forty-fifth degree, that 
is to say, of the completion of forty-five degrees from the 
equator, and extending to the Lake of the Woods, shall be 
called Sylvania. 

That of the territory under the forty-fifth and forty-fourth 
degrees, that, which lies westward of Lake Michigan shal’ 

wlthtn e th^ i<,Ili in an ^ a ’ » '?rf c,%8tw ^ rcl -‘ 

Michigan, Huron;! 




ila which ms 


extend above the forty-fifth 

Of the territory under the forty-third ar.v. _ _ ..._.... 

degrees, that to the westward, through which the Assenisipi 
or Rock river runs, shall be called Assenisipia; and that to 
the eastward, in which are the fountains of the Musl<‘ 


Of the territory which lies under the forty-first and for¬ 
tieth degrees, the western, through which the river Illinois 
runs, shall be called lllinoia; that- next adjoining, to the 
eastward, Saratoga; and that between this last and Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and extending from the Ohio to Lake Erie, shall be 
called Washington. 

Of the territory which lies under the thirty-ninth and 
thirty-eighth degrees, to which shall beadded so much of the 
point of land within the fork of the Ohio and Mississipni at 
Ilea under the thirty-set " ' 


The powers 

by the provisions of the second and third, excepting so far 
they may be considered restrained by the purposes for 
ich they were conferred. These purposes are very exfcen- 
e, so much so as to comprehend nearly all the great ends 
of government. The decree of President Guerrero, as will 
he perceived, has reference to the very purposes for which 
ctraordirary powers were delegated—to support “ inde- 
nce ” and strengthen the « public tranquillity.” The 
wdinary powers referred to were conceded on the 25th 
August, 1829, and the Government was required to report to 
the Congress to assemble in January, I83O, the necessity 
that existed in the cases in which it had exercised the powers 
inferred by the first article. The Congress met in Janu¬ 
ary, and appears to have continued in session, ordinary and 
intermissions, till the 29th Decem¬ 
ber, 1830. During this period, the decree of Guerrero was 
ouched. But on the 15th February, 1831, a resolution 
adopted, declaring that the laws, decrees, rules, oners, 
provisions, which belonged to the legislative authority, 
which the Government had made by virtue of the extra¬ 
inary powers referred to, were subject to the qualification 
longress and were.fco be without effect until revised by 
Chambers. There were, however, exceptions to the 
. How far the decree of Guerrero was affected by this 

e revoked, or whethor it was suspended in its operation 
it 1837—it is not necessary to inquire. The subse¬ 
nt recognition of the decree by legislative and constitu- 
lal enactments disposes of the question of authority, 
s hardly admissible in us to dispute the validity of an act 
he Mexican Government thus 

abolishing 


hawanee, Tanissee Ohio, Illinois, Mississippi, 
shall be called Polypotamia; and that to the 
her up the Ohio, otherwise called the Pelisipi, 


id States in Congress assembled, under his hand and 
jal of^he^United States, shall be promulgated, and shall 

lal States and those newly describedfunalterabVe 1 ^ut 
e joint consent of the United States in Congress assem¬ 


bled, and of _ 

tion is proposed to be made. 

This paper is endorsed as follows, in a different 
ting, supposed to Re that of a clerk: “ Report-—.] 

BOH, Mr. Chase, Mr. Howell.!’ 

Washinbton, February W, 

1 certify thatj^the ^request of ^roy fatter, and with thi 

Dig copy of “ a plan for the’temporal 
Western Territory” was made by me from the oris 
posited in the State Department among the archive 

' —id Washington, 
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Appendix No. 2. 
The following is the vote on the anti 
Jefferson, above given, April 19,1784: 
New Hampshire - ■ Mr. Foster 

Mr. Blanchard 

Massachusetts - - - Mr. Gerry 

Mr. IWulge 

Rhode Island-Mr. Ellery 


Marylan 1 
Virginia - 




North Carolina - - - Mr. Williamson ay \ ,. 

Mr. Spaight no( aiv ’ 

South Carolina - - - Mr. Read no $ . 

Mr. Ueresford no ) no * 

Journals of Congress, (Way if Gideon,) vol 4, p. 373. 

The asterisk opposite the name of Mr. Dick, of New Jer¬ 
sey, indicates that the vote was not counted, as a State could 
not be represented^ leas than two members or delegates. 

Appendix No. 3. 

The following is a copy of Mr. King’s proposition : 

tilde in any of the States described inthe resolve of Congress 
of the 23d of April, 1784, otherwise than in punishment of 
crimes, whereof <5ie party shall have been personally guilty; 
and that this^ regulation shall be an article of compact, and 

t be thirteen original States and each of the States described 
in the said resolve of the 23d of April, 1784. 

Qn the question for commitment, the yeas and nays being 
required by Mr. King, the vote was as follows: 

New Hampshire - - Mr. Foster 
Mr. Long 

Massachusetts - - - Mr. Holten 
Mr. King 

Rhode Island - - - - Mr. Ellery 
Mr. Howell 


New Yori 


Pennsylvai 
Maryland ■ 


Mr. Lee 

- Mr. Spaight 
Mr. Sitgreaves 


Mr. Houston 
ournals of Cangresi 
m the 16th March, 1 


ry proposition of Mr. Jefferson, in 1784, and that of IV 
, ill 1785: 

it there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary ser 
in the said Territory, otherwise than in thepunishine 


Provided , always, Thai 
from whom labor or ser 1 
the original States, such 


e of which the abov 


Mr Dane 
- Mr. Smith 
Mr. Haring 
Mr. Yates 


Virgi 




Mr. R. H. Lee 
Mr. Carrington 

North Carolina - - - Mr. Blount 
Mr. Hawkins 

South Carolina - - - Mr. Kean 

Mr. Huger ay S * 

Georgia.Mr. Few ay | ay 

Journals of Congrats, vol 4, p. 754 
Appendix No. 6. 

The answer which Mr. Dix declined giving to Mr. Ber¬ 
rien, from an unwillingness to be farther interrupted in 
s, he now proceeds to gn 


The decree 
cated below, i 


> will be 

th e collection of laws and deer 
>f Mexico. It is classed among the decre- 
vernment by virtue of extraordi nary power 


Gen- 


[translation.] 

ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 

The President of the United Mexican States to the 
itants of the Republic : 

Desiring to signalize, in the year 1829, the anniver.- 
which may tend to the benefit and support of so important si 

tranquillity; which may co-operate in the aggrandizemer 
the Republic; and which may restore to an unfortunate 
tion of its inhabitants the sacred rights which nature g 
them, and the nation protected by wise and just law b. in < 
fortuity to the provision of the 30th article of the const 
tional act. Exercising the extraordinary powers which 


Mexico, 15th September, II 


i, A. D. Jose Maria de Bo- 


of Mexi 


would se 


,ves manumitted by the present law 
3 15th of September, 1829, shall be 


Art. 2 By the preceding : 


.3. This autht—„- 

Congress shall meet in ordinary 
[Collection of T ' " 


of 1829 ai 


the General 

rad Decrees made by the General Con- 
1830, page 55.] 

id by the first article aie only limited 


ry Belonged to the municipal authorities of 


the following words: 


hole Republic : April 15,1831. 

[Collection of Laws and Decrees of the General Congress of 
le United Mexican States, volume 8, page 201.] 

The Constitution of 1844 (of Tacubaya) reiterates the pro- 
ibition of slavery in the following words: “ Slavery is for- 
ver prohibited.”—Thompson’s Mexico, page 180. 

It will be perceived that the Constitution of 1844 does noi 
abolish slavery. It prohibits it. From the difference in the 
phraseology of the decree of 1829 and the act of Congress ol 
id that of the Constitution of 1844, may it not be fair- 
rred that the latter designed to prohibit in the future 


ANOTHER SERIES, 

We expect ere long to be able to commence the 
publication of “ Letters from the New England , by 
Robert Childe, Doctor and Professor of Physick of 1 
the University of Padua, in the years 1644, ’5, trod’6,” 
furnished by the Editor of “Margaret Smith’s 

SPEECH OF THE HON. J. A. DIX. 

We hope none of our friends will fail to read 
the admirable speech of Ex-Senator Dix, pub- 
ion our first page. It is honorable alike to 
him and the great State he represents, that his 
last speech in the American Senate should be one 
behalf of Human Rights. Nothing but the 
well-tried devotion of his able successor to the 
same great cause, could abate our regret at the 
loss of such a man from the Senate of the United 
States. 

RETRIBUTION. 

This sketch, now in course of publication in 
the Era, is attracting much attention. One of 
our cotemporaries thus speaks of it: 

Retribution,’ by Mrs. Southworth, is a 
of intense interest and moral power. May it be 
long continued—a wish which never exists ' 
connection with a story less rich in its passing 
reflections and incidents than in its promised de¬ 
velopments. We deprecate the physical and 
moral influence of that class of stories which 
throw the whole system, physical and mental,: 

' state of absorbing anxiety for the end.” 

NOTICE. 

The next stated meeting of the “ Free Synod 
of Cincinnati” will be held in the First Presby¬ 
terian Church of Ripley, on the third Friday of 
April, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

J. R. Gibson, Stated Clerk. 

Ripley, March 6, 1849. 

P. S. Will the Ohio Standard and other Anti- 
Slavery papers please copy ? 

LETTER OF MR. CLAY ON EMANCIPATION. 

We had intended to accompany the publica- 

:on of this important letter with some remarks, 
but other duties prevented. It will be read with 
great interest. The ground it takes against the 
continuance of slavery in Kentuoky, the sound 
principles it enunciates while disposing of the 
arguments of pro-slavery men, and the general 
spirit of the letter, will be highly appreciated by 
Anti-Slavery men; but we confess our pleasure 
is much alloyed by a consideration of the practi¬ 
cal suggestions in regard to the mode of emanci¬ 
pation. Were these suggestions adopted, our 
only hope for the cause of Emancipation would 
be, that, having commenced the work, there would 
he no possibility of retreat; while experience 
would soon show the impracticability of the mode 
recommended. W e intend to recur to the sub¬ 
ject. _ 


NEW MEXICO AND TEXAS. 

The following extract of a letter from Santa Fe, 
taken from the St. Louis Republican, is from a Re¬ 
liable source: 

Santa Fe, November 19, 1848. 

Smith arrived a few days since, and gave me a 
tolerably good account of you and your proceed¬ 
ings. With S. came also a judge, sheriff, clerk, &c., 
from Texas, to assume jurisdiction over the coun¬ 
ty of Santa Fe, or the eleventh judicial district of 
Texas. He seems harmless and inoffensive, and 
nobody knows him or his right of jurisdiction; 
and as he can only raise a tail of a party, composed 
of a few Americans, and as every Mexican stands 
ready to fight against the claim of Texas—which 
they did not against the entrance of Gen. Kear¬ 
ny—1 Bupposc he will spend the winter and go 
home again. Though that excessively silly mes¬ 
sage of the President in regard to the Texas claim 
has much alarmed and exasperated the New 
Mexicans, who heretofore have been true to the 
United States interests, I firmly believe that every 
respectable Mexican would rather desert his homo, 
at the sacrifice of his property either to Mexico 
or the United States, than come under the control 
of Texas; and, furthermore, we Americans who 
have oast our lot in the country feel with them in 
regard to this ridioulous claim, and will by no 
means ever consent to live here as an appendage 
to Texas. Indeed, we have really no apprehension 
that Mr. Polk will be able to induce Congress *- 
do us any such injustice. 


2. Those._ 

consequently free. 


nsidered sli 


3. When the condition of the treasury 
owners of slaves will he indemnified in tl 
shall he provided for by law. 


INTERESTING FROM CALIFORNIA. 

From the* California Star of December 2. 

Winter in tiie Mountains. —We are glad 
learn that many of our citizens have abandoned 
the unwise project of wintering in the mountains, 
and returned, or are preparing to return, to their 
homes. We are every day more convinced of the 
error those already encamped in the several 
mountain diggings have committed, and our fears 
are for even life, in many places, as the forfeit of im¬ 
prudence. We conversed with a gentleman re¬ 
cently arrived from the mines, and who has pretty 
accurately calculated the chances favorable - - - 

stay in that region this winter, who is prep_ 

to speak influentially in the matter, and from very 
fair experience. The prospect is a frosty and a 
starving one. It does not convey to our under¬ 
standing one inducement to remain upon the min¬ 
ing ground this winter, or encourage any attempt 
to dig for gold after the setting in of the rains. 
The stuff will not be taken in quantity sufficient 
to render desirable a residence in the mountains 
during the season, and as for establishing a right¬ 
ful claim to any particular section by precedence, 
many may make a grand and glorious faux pas 
in the business, let us observe. 

At the “ dry digging,” where most are located, 

iOW, it is said, falls to the depth of two or three 
feet. The weather is extremely cold, and the va¬ 
rious streams intersecting the mountains become 
swollen and rendered almost impassable. This 
will prevent travelling, and we hope no camp in 
that remote section is destitute of its winter sup¬ 
ply of provisions. 

Latest from the Mines. —About 800 souls, it 

calculated, will winter at the “ dry diggings : 
alone. On Juba and Feather rivers, preparations 
are being made to pass the winter, by a great 
number. Houses arc constructed and Supplies 
stored, but a soaroity of provisions for the com¬ 
ing season prevails in every camp. At Juba, a 
settlement lias been formed near the upper “ dig¬ 
gings”—ISO houses have been erected, constructed 
chiefly of logs, and hopes entertained of passing 
a comfortable winter. Upon the Middle Fork, 
at the newly-discovered “diggings,” the worthy 
citizens of Drydiggings-tiiWe are employed, almost 
to a man, it is said, in mining, and with fair suc¬ 
cess. The diggers are mostly of the Oregon em¬ 
igration. From five dollars to five ounces per day 
is the stated yield. The gold is large and ex¬ 
tremely beautiful, quite free from sand and peb¬ 
bles. The usual process of taking it is by throw¬ 
ing up dykcB and turning the water from its chan¬ 
nel, or draining portions of the river’s bed. In 
the eddies of the main stream it can he seen in 
great abundance; and at a depth of 25 and 30 
feet in many places. At this aggravating dis¬ 
tance it is quite harmless. Kanakas have dived, 
with a desperation becoming pearl fishers, but 
“ no go ” —the gold yet remains unfingered. 
Washing for gold has been generally given up 
for the season. The water is cold, and Jack 
Frost is regular in his morning visits. As we 
have before stated, very little gold will be gath¬ 
ered after the commencement of the rains. 

Scarcity of Dwellings. —Houses and shan¬ 
ties are so scarce that an occupant of a ten by 
twelve, who has the shanty on a lease of $10 per 
month, was offered $30 per month to move out, by 
a recent arrival. In consequence of the large 
number of passengers arriving from abroad by 
every vessel, we fear that a vast deal of suffering 
will be experienced by hundreds without shelter, 
when the rains commence, which must be close at 
hand. Lumber is scarce, and tit the enormous 
price of $125 per 1,000 feet, while quantities are 
lying ready for shipment at all the Embacaderas 
on this bay, at Bodega and Santa Cruz, to say 
nothing of the abundant supplies we might ob¬ 
tain from Columbia river and Sitka, if wt 
the vessels. Our citizens hope to obtain son 
lief from Commodore Jones, by his throwing open 
the coasting trade of Oregon and California tem¬ 
porarily to foreign flags, and thereby enabling, 
them to obtain articles of first-rato necessity— 
lumber and provisions—at .moderate cost. 
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EMANCIPATION IN KENTUCKY. 


“ It is remarkable that the two greatest and 
most salutary social revolutions which have taken 
place in England—that revolution which, in the 
thirteenth century, put an end to the tyranny of 
nation over nation, and that revolution which, a 
few generations later, put an end to the property 
of man in man—were silently and imperceptibly 
effected. They struck contemporary observers 
with no surprise, and have received from histo¬ 
rians a very scanty measure of attention. They 
were brought about neither by legislative regula¬ 
tions nor by physical force. Moral causes noise¬ 
lessly effaced, first the distinction between Nor¬ 
man and Saxon, and then the distinction between 
master and slave. None can venture to fix the 
precise moment at which either distinction ceased. 
Some faint traces of the old Norman feeling might 
perhaps have been found late in the fourteenth 
century. Some faint traces of the institution of 
villenage were detected by the curious so late as 
the days of the Stuarts; nor has that institution 
ever till this hour been abolished by statute.” 
Macaulay's History of England. 

“ The editors of the Louisville Examiner, the 
organ of Negro Emancipation, in noticing our 
article on Emancipation, in the latter part of 
January, profess not to be able to see why a sub¬ 
ject like Emancipation should be left without agi¬ 
tation, to the ‘slow process of public opinion,’ 
nor why this question should not he started 
the election of delegates, ‘at a time when 
many other questions are to he raised.’ Pt_ 
haps those whose vocation it is to agitate this 
subject, cannot see the reason for not agitating it. 
We never expected them to see it, hut perhaps 
others may; and, solemnly believing both these 
propositions to be true, we shall endeavor to main¬ 
tain them. We believe that the tranquillity and 
general well-being of the State depend upon 
their maintenance. 

“ In proof of our position that great social 
changes are to be brought about by the noiseless 
operation of moral causes, we have cited from 
Macaulay the remarkable passage .”—Louisville 
Journal. 

Slavery in Kentucky and villenage in England, 
identical in principle, differ in almost all other 
respects. That villenage was insular, and could 
not strengthen and perpetuate itselPby diffusion. 
The moment it became unprofitable for purposes 
of labor, it was profitable for nothing; a villein 
possessed no marketable value. Slavery in Ken¬ 
tucky strengthens itself by diffusion. When¬ 
ever the demand and supply of labor are bal¬ 
anced, so that an additional supply would impair 
the value of the slaves, and thereby undermine 
Slavery, the surplus are exported as merchan¬ 
dise, and the motive to emancipation, founded upon 
self-interest, is withdrawn. The principal rea¬ 
son why the sentiment of Emancipation, so vigor¬ 
ous in Virginia in 1831-’2, and also in Maryland 
and Kentucky about the same period, declined 
after that, is to be sought, not in the agitation of 
the question of Slavery at the North or any¬ 
where else, but in the increase of the price of 
slave-labor staples, which led to the opening of 
new regions for slave cultivation, and augmented 
the marketable value of the slave. The price of 
cotton in the United States in 1831 was 9% cents; 
in 1832, 10 cents ; the next year it rose to 11, the 
next to 13, and in 1835, it was V6%. The 
value of the entire cotton crop in the United 
States was $29,750,000 in 1821, and in 1831, 
$38,333,000—having increased in ten years only 
about $8,500,000, not a million a year; but in 
1834, it was $76,000,000, having doubled in three 
years, or increased at the rate of nearly $13,000,000 

The villeins of England were comparatively 
few in the tenth century, numbering scarcely 
more than a twentieth of the whole population— 
so that the slaveholding interest must have been 
a feeble one. In Kentucky, the slaves amount to 
nearly two hundred thousand—almost one-fourth 
of the entire population. Besides, the ruling 
political class in that State is identified with the 
slaveholding caste, which is supreme in fifteen 
confederate States, containing a slave population 
of two millions and a half—more numerous than 
the entire population of England, lords and vil¬ 
leins, during the period of villenage. The pride, 
ambition, prejudice, and self-interest of the whole 
caste,, are involved in the maintenance of Slavery 
in Kentucky. There is no parallel to all this in 
the history of English slavery. 

No physical peculiarities marked the villeins 
of England. They were distinguished from their 
lords by their condition. Emancipated, no visi¬ 
ble sign pointed them out as having been de¬ 
graded. The slaves of Kentuoky are marked by 
a physical peculiarity which, belonging in this 
country to those who are slaves, becomes asso¬ 
ciated, in the public opinion, with degradation, 
and raises the presumption of servitude. The 
influence of such an association in producing a 
heartless prejudice, and impairing our sense of 
the wrong of Slavery, is an obstacle in the way 
of Emancipation which never existed in England. 

Were it true, therefore, that certain moral 
causes “noiselessly” abolished the system of 
villenage, it does not follow that the same causes 
will silently remove Slavery from this country. 
The remedies for an evil are to be determined, 
not only by its character, but its intensity and 
the particular circumstances of the case. A. sim¬ 
ple febrifuge may assuage a slight fever, but a 


severe course of treatment be necessary for one 
deeper seated and more aggravated. 

he recollected that’ Mr. Macaulay, in 
his rapid review of the earlier history of Eng¬ 
land, did not aim to trace minutely the causes of 
events. His remark that ‘moral causes noise¬ 
lessly effaced the distinction between master and 
slave,” presents hut a vague idea of the process of 
emancipation in England. By looking into the 
subject a little more attentively, we shall see 
that powerful causes were at work for this end— 
causes which are not active in Kentucky. In ad¬ 
dition to those wc have already alluded to inci¬ 
dentally, we name the following: 

. No obstacles were thrown in the way of 
manumission. It was facilitated, not discouraged 
Had not the Legislative power interposed in Vir¬ 
ginia, in the latter part of the last, and the be¬ 
ginning of the present century, voluntary eman¬ 
cipation by individuals would probably have put 
i end, ere now, to Slavery. 

2. Slavery was discouraged by the Courts. The 
whole course of judicial decisions was unfavorable 
to its claims. In all cases involving personal free¬ 
dom the presumption was held to be against Sla¬ 
very, and the onus probandi was laid upon the lord 
Nonsuit of the master after appearance in a 
naiivo habendo, (the writ for asserting the title of 
slavery,) was a bar to another suit—a perpetual 
enfranchisement. Nonsuit of the villein after 
appearance-in a libertate probanda, (one of the writs 
for asserting claim to liberty,) was no bar to an¬ 
other suit for freedom. Where one of two plain¬ 
tiffs, joined in a writ of nativo habendo, was non¬ 
suited, it was held that both were nonsuited 
The lord could not prosecute for more than two 
villeins in one writ; but any number of villeins 
of the same blogsl might join in one libertate pro¬ 
banda, and the nonsuit of one-worked no detri¬ 
ment to the rest. Manumission was inferred from 
the slightest circumstance of mistake, or negli- 
the lord—from inattention to the mi¬ 
nutest technicality. Vesting land in a villein, 
receiving homage from him, giving him a bond: 
permitting him to enter into religion and he pro¬ 
fessed, to stay a year and a day in ancient de¬ 
mesne without claim, or bringing an ordinary ac¬ 
tion against him, was enfranchisement. Villeins, 
too, nnlike our slaves, followed the condition of 
the father—and this promoted the extinction of 
slavery; for generally, in cases of self-emancipa¬ 
tion, it is the male slaves who first obtain their 
liberty; moreover, though freemen often have off¬ 
spring by slave mothers, it is rare comparatively 
for free women to have children by slave fathers. 

In every way, therefore, this law of villenage 
promoted the extinction of the system. It was 
difficult to maintain the claim of villenage. The 
lord could substantiate his claim only by the 
open confession of the villein in a court of record, 
or by proof that he and his ancestors had been 
villeins time out of memory ; and this proof could 
be furnished only by the testimony of other vil¬ 
leins of the sane blood, such as were descended 
from the same common male stock, and would 
acknowledge themselves villeins to the lord, or 
those from whom he derived title. So rigid was 
the law, that in the nativo habendo, the defendant 
was not obliged io plead to the claim of villenage, 
unless the lord, at the time of declaring on his 
title, brought his witnesses with him, into court, 
and they acknowledged themselveB villeins, and 
swore to their consanguinity with the defendant; 
and, if the plaintiff failed in adducing such pre¬ 
vious evidence, the judgment of the court was, 
that the defendant should go free forever, and 
the plaintiff was amerced for his false claim. 

In other cases, this rule of previous evidence 
fell into disuse, but ia this, it was continued i 
full force till villenage expired. 

Finally, bastardy was a good plea against 
claim of villenage, for, as the villein followed the 
condition of the father, it was properly held that 
in such a case, the uncertainty as to paternity 
was a sufficient bar to the claim* 

We should like to know, if slavery in Ken¬ 
tucky were subjected to such judicial decisions, 
constructions and disabilities, and such rules of 
evidence, how long it would maintain its ground 
in that State? 

3. The civil wars down to tho timo of Henry 
VII, growing out of controversies about the forms 
of the Constitution and the Succession, kept up 
a state of agitation and anarchy, and produced 
relations adverse to the stability of Slavery, and 
favorable in numerous ways to the manumission 
of slaves. ~ Manumission was frequently extorted, 
and often conferred, as soldiers were in more de¬ 
mand than serfs. 

4. Cooperating most efficiently with all these 
agencies, was the pervading, silent, but powerful, 
influence of religion. To this decisive influence, 
acting upon the Public Sentiment, would we 
attribute the legal obstacles raised against the 
enforcement of the claim of villenage. Macaulay 
in the paragraph following that quoted by the, 
Louisville Journal, remarks— 

“ It would he most unjust not to acknowledge 
that the chief agent in these two great deliver¬ 
ances was religion.The benevolent spirit 

of the Christian morality is undoubtedly adverse 
to distinctions of caste. But, to the Church of 
” peculiarly odious, for 


Contrast this position of the Protestant Faith 
Kentuoky, with the benign policy of the Cath¬ 
ie Church in England! No strong agitation, 

) legislative enactments, were required to ab(Sl- 
ish villenage: the Church, with its all-pervading 
mces, was laboring, in the fear of God and 
love of Man, to accomplish that end, and its la" 
were crowned with triumph. Is the Church 
so laboring in Kentucky? We speak it in all 
sincerity, but in no spirit of bitterness: it is be- 
i the Church has failed to represent in its 
fulness and efficiency the reformatory spirit of 
Christianity, that what is called “ agitation by 
other organizations, has become necessary. Brils 
permitted to grow up, unresisted by spiritual 
influences, till they obtain the control, not only of 
the Church, but all existing institutions, so that 
becomes necessary, sometimes, to embody the 
reformatory spirit in new organizations, which, 
though efficient for the particular purpose for 
'hich they are established, must be partial in 
their action, and more liable to abuse than if 
founded with a view to supervise and promote all 
the essential interests of man, and to guard 
against all the evils to which he is exposed. The 
delinquency of the Churches lies at the root of all 
the partial, one-sided reforms of the age. 

We think we have shown why villenage was 
abolished in England without express legislative 
enactment, and why there is no hope of an early 
extinction of slavery in Kentucky, without agita¬ 
tion and a system of measures independent of ex¬ 
isting sects and parties. 

For the National Era. 

THE CHRISTIAN TOURISTS. 

[The reader of the Biography of the late Wil¬ 
liam Allen, the philanthropic associate of Clark¬ 
son and Romilly, cannot fail to admire his simple 
and beautiful record of a tour through Europe, ii 
the years 1818 and 1819, in the company of his 
near and dear friend, Stephen Grellett.] 

No aimless wanderers by the Fiend Onrest 
Goaded from shore to shore, 

No schoolmen turning in their classic quesi 
The leaves of empire o’er. 

Simple of faith, and bearing in 


The 1 




ad God, 


And Scythia’s steppes, they trod. 

Where the lorg shadows of the flr and pine 
In the night sun are cast, 

And the deep heastiof Dalecarlia’s mine 
Quakes at each 1 riving blast! 

There, in barbaric grandeur, Moskwa stands, 
A baptized Scythian queen, 

With Europe’s arts and Asia’s jewelli 
The North aod East betwei 
Where sti 


ed bands, 


ic forms of yore, 

Venus rises from the ocean spray 
in life and warmth once more; 

:re every tongue in Smyrna’s mart r 




- From Malta’s temples to 

They paused not by the ruins of old thne, 

They scanned no pictures rare, 

N or lingered where the snow locked mountains clim 
The cold abyss of air! 

But unto prisons where men lay in chains, 

To haunts where Hunger pined, 

To kings and courts forgetful of the pains 

Scattering sweet worda and quiet deeds of good 


manship and lofty patriotism, but to reward Mr. 
Hannegan for his unyielding, uniform devotion 
to the slaveholding ftri tM-racy’; in contempt of the 
'■frill, and derogation of the interests, of the noS- 
slaveholding masses of his constituents and coun¬ 
trymen ! 

Will General Taylor recall this appointment ? 
If he do, Mr. Hannegan can draw his nine thou¬ 
sand dollars for outfit! If he do hot, it will be 

ratification by the new Administration of this 
indecent mode of rewarding pro-slavery services. 


THE NEW CABINET. 


Then 


Thomas 
am* ,. of 






“ Flow great a part the Catholic ecclesiastics 
subsequently had in the abolition of villenage, we 
learn from the unexceptionable testimony of Sir 
Thomas Smith, one of the ablest Protestant coun¬ 
sellors of Elizabeth. When the dying slaveholder 
asked for the last sacraments, his spiritual attend¬ 
ants regularly adjured him, as he loved his soul, 
to emancipate his brethren for whom Christ had 
died. So successfully had the Church used her 
formidable machinery, that before the Reforma¬ 
tion came, she had enfranchised almost all the 
bondmen in the Kingdom except her own, who, 
to do her justice, seem to have been very tenderly 
treated.” 

We respectfully ask the editors of the Louis¬ 
ville Journal whether this most powerful of all 
the agents in our social system, is not either neu¬ 
tral, or arrayed on the side of slavery in Ken¬ 
tuoky ? But, we need not ask them: their*answer 
is on record, in a note appended to the long edito- 
torial from which we have quoted: 

“ It is worthy of remark that the three religious 
papers published in this city have not been able 
to see, or, if they have seen it, have omitted to 
proclaim this law of God, which, according to 
some, commands the abolition of slavery. And yet 
it is their especial function to persuade and to 
teach men to do the will and obey the laws of 
God. It is also a part of their mission to persuade 
men to respect the rights of others; and they have 
not interpreted the maxim of freedom and equal¬ 
ity into an imperative injunction to set the negro 
free. We take it for granted that their conduc¬ 
tors ail reject this species of logic; and, if they 
do, we hold that they have a perfect right to pre¬ 
serve the neutrality on the emancipation question 
they seem to have adopted. They have a wide 
circulation, and would be felt if they were to take 
sides on the question.” 

The “ neutrality” observed by these religious 
journals characterizes the religious organizations 
in that State. The construction given to it, we 
may learn from this note. The neutrality of the 
Church is interpreted to mean, consent —its silence 
is construed into an affirmation of the doctrine that 
slavery is not repugnant to the law of Christianity. 
The inference is legitimate. The Church is the 
professed expounder and advocate of this Law. 
To its keeping are intrusted the doctrines, insti¬ 
tutions, and usages of the Christian religion. By 
its very constitution it is pledged to action against 
every doctrine, institution, usage, incompatible 
With them. Inaction is treachery. It is incapable 
of maintaining neutrality in the strict sense of 
that term, upon any question, involving moral 
principle. Where it is silent upon any question, 
the unavoidable inference is, either, that no prin¬ 
ciples involved inthe controversy concerning such 
question are repugnant to its principles, or that 
it is false to itself and to the religion it professes to 
regard as of supreme obligation. The Journal 
will not charge it with a betrayal of trust in re¬ 
gard to the evil of Slavery, but infers from its pol¬ 
icy that there is nothing in Slavery repugnant to 
the religion of which the Church is the expounder- 
Its neutrality, then, in the judgment of the world, 
is identical with hostility to the cause of Eman¬ 
cipation. 

ties cited by Mi 


Their single aim the purpose to fulfil 
Of Truth, from day to day, 

Simply obedient to its guiding will, 

They held their pilgrim way. 

Yet dream, not hence the beautiful and old 
Were wasted on their sight, 

Who in the school of Christ had learned to hold 
All outward things aright. 

Not less to them the breath of vineyards blown 
From off the Cyprian shore, 

Not less for them the Alps in sunset shone, 

That man they valued more. 

A life of beanty lends to all it sees 
The beauty of its thought; 

And fairest forms and sweetest harmonies 
Make glad its way, unsought, 
in sweet aocordancy of praise and love 
The singing waters run, 

And sunset mountains wear in light above 
The smile of duty done! 

Sure stands the promise; ever to the meek 

, A heritage is given; 

Nor lose they Earth who single-hearted seek 
The righteousness of Heaven! 

J. G. W. 

MR. HANNEGAN—AN UNPRECEDENTED ACT. 

Mr. Hannegan, Senator from Indiana, was ap¬ 
pointed by Mr. Polk, on Saturday last, and con¬ 
firmed by the Senate, as minister to Berlin. This 
appointment is said to have been made at the re¬ 
quest and instigation of Whigs. We look upon 
the appointment as a wrong one. Mr. Polk should 
not have suffered himself to have been used as a 
tool for the Whigs, nor have appointed a man 
whom the Democracy of his own State had just 
repudiated. The appointment properly belonged 
to General Taylor; and, if the Whigs were 
desirous of rewarding Mr. Hannegan for his de¬ 
votion to the slave interest, they should have had 
the privilege .—Lowell (Mass.) Advertiser,- (a Cuss 
paper) 

Mr. Hannegan was elected to represent the 
State of Indiana. He has been distinguished in 
the Senate by nothing so much as acquiescence in 
the exactions of the Slave Power, and unquali¬ 
fied hostility to any and every measure of an 
anti-slavery character. For this, popular as he 
in other respects, he was repudiated by his 
State, and dismissed from its service: for this, he 
nominated by Mr. Polk, at the instance of 
Southern Whigs and Democrats, and confirmed 
by Whig and Democratic Senators. 

There are circumstances attending the nomi¬ 
nation and its confirmation, which the People 
ought to know. We state them as we under¬ 
stand them. A few hours before 12 o’clock, 
Saturday night, the Committee on Nominations 
reported on several that had just been sent in, 
asking to he discharged from their further 
sideration, on the ground that it seemed indeco¬ 
rous, just at the close of one Administration, to 
impose fresh appointments upon a new one, of 
opposite principles, on the eve of coming into 
power. The committee was accordingly discharg¬ 
ed, and the nominations were not acted upon, the 
Senate agreeing in opinion with the committee. 
This, if we understand it, was the deliberate de¬ 
cision of a full Senate. 

By 5 o’clock Sunday morning, the Senate had 
completed its business, and a committee 
pointed to wait upon the President to inform him 
of the fact. Meantime, a majority of the 
bers, it is understood, retired, among them, Sen¬ 
ators Benton, Niles, Dix, and Hamlin. At 
o’clock, Mr. Polk, who had announced his pur¬ 
pose to sign no bills after 12 o’clook, on the ground 
that his term of offiee then expired—a purpose 
which only the strong representations of Senators 
and the great urgency of the occasion oould over¬ 
come—sent in the nomination of Mr. Hannegan. 
An objection from a single member would have 
defeated the appointment, as no nomination 
be considered on the Bame day it is made, if any 
member object. It is understood that Mr. Un¬ 
derwood did object, but so importunate were Sen¬ 
ators in their remonstrances, that he yielded, and 
withdrew his objection, or himself from the Sen¬ 
ate. The nomination was then confirmed, only 
sixteen, out of sixty members, it is said, being 
their seats! 

And this outrage—for, in view of the decision 
of the Senate eight or nine hours before not to 
act upon nominations; of the fact that the Presi¬ 
dent himself was under the impression that his 
term of office expired at 12 o’clock; and of the 
fact that nearly three-fourths of the Senators had 
retired before the nomination was sent in, believ¬ 
ing that all their business was done, so that but 
sixteen out of sixty members confirmed the nomi¬ 
nation, thus reversing tho rule which a full Sen¬ 
ate had adopted a few hours before, the People 
of all parties must regard it as an aggravated 
outrage—was perpetrated, not to honor 
eminent virtue or ability or public services, not to 
signalize the Senate’s appreciation of high states- 


Cabinet was confirmed in the Senate 
on the 7th,'and is as follows: 

Secretary of State —Hon. John M. Clayion, of 
Delaware. 

Secretary of the Treasury —Hon. William M. 
Meredith, of Pennsylvania. 

Secretary of War —Hon. George W. Crawford,. 
of Georgia. 

Secretary of the Navy— Hon. William B. Pres- 
)n, of Virginia. 

Secretary of the Home Department— Hon. Ti 
Ewing, of Ohio. 

Postmaster General —Hon. Jacob Collami 
Vermont. 

Attorney General —Hon. Reverdy Johnson, of 
Maryland. 

Of the seven appointments, four are from the 
slaveholding States, and only one of the first 
class, is from the non-slaveholding. 

Mr. Clayton is a thorough Whig. While de¬ 
nouncing the conduct of Mr. Polk in precipitat¬ 
ing a war with Mexico, he was one of the most 
zealous supporters of the war after it was declar¬ 
ed, and one of the most extravagant panegyrists 
of the military “-heroes ” it developed. He was 
the author of the famous project, of a Select Com- 

the Compromise by which it was proposed that 
Congress should tie its own hands in relation to 
slavery in the Territories, and leave the great 
question to be settled by chance, or litigation. 
And, in his speeoh on the occasion of reporting 
this bill, he took the ground that parts of the 
Territories would sustain nothing but free labor, 
while other portions demanded slave labor. He 
is a man of ability, but, as a Senator, has not dis¬ 
tinguished himself by adherenoe to high moral 
principles, much strength of will, or breadth of 

Of Mr. Meredith we know nothing, except 
-that he is a Philadelphia Lawyer of much emi¬ 
nence ; we hope that he may disappoint the appre¬ 
hensions which the character and course of recent 
Philadelphia lawyers in Congress are calculated 
to inspire. In view of the fact, that he is said to 
be identified with one of the faotions which divide 
the Whig party of Pennsylvania, the selection 
may prove rather unfortunate—but this is none 
of our business. 

Mr. Crawford has been Governor of Georgia, 
and, we believe, taken strong ground against the 
Wilmot Proviso. It is reported that Mr. Ste¬ 
phens of Georgia had a great deal to do in ] 
curing his nomination. Mr. T. B. King, who 
thought to stand the best chance for the appoint¬ 
ment, must rest contented for the present with 
the fame of his elaborate reports upon the various 
modes of bringing the rich commerce of Asia di¬ 
rectly to the shores of this country. 

What may be the qualifications of Mr. Pres¬ 
ton for his office, time must show. Fie has not, 
so far as we are aware, distinguished himself in 
Congress as a working member, or by any states¬ 
manship ; his principal claim to public attention 
being a neat, well arranged, handsomely prepared 
speech in the Flouse, recently, in support of the 
ridioulous project of organizing a State Govern¬ 
ment out of the mongrel gold-diggers of Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Mr. Johnson is a very able man, familiar with 
the affairs of the country, and an eminent law¬ 
yer—but a most determined foe to any measure 
oking to the limitation of slavery. 

Mr. Collamer is a warm partisan, a good law¬ 
yer, and strongly opposed to the agitation of the 
slavery question, although he has never voted 
against the Wilmot Proviso. 

Mr. Ewing, a member of the Harrison Cabinet, 
is the reputation of great talent and energy- 
.e ^(►zealous in the support of General Taylor, 
id, we suppose, is unfriendly to the extension 
of slavery. It is for him to organize a new De¬ 
partment of Government, and establish for it a 
claim to public respeet. 

It was claimed by the friends of General Tay¬ 
lor, that he was above all sectional feeling—that 
all sections of the country would be equally rep¬ 
resented in his Cabinet, and that it would show 
composition nothing of that determined 
proolivity for slaveholding institutions which has 
marked the Administration just closed. How 
well these professions have been fulfilled, the 
reader oan judge. Mr. Polk, remembering that 
he, being President, was from the slave States, and 
that the free States contained two-thirds of the 
white population of the country, more than two- 
thirds of its wealth, and transacted three-fourths 
of its business, selected three of his four Secre¬ 
taries, and also the Attorney General, from the 
latter. General Taylor, overlooking all this, se¬ 
lects three of his principal Secretaries, and the 
Attorney General, from the slave States. For 
ourselves, we attaoh no importance to the locality 
public functionaries, any further than it 
indicates the bias and principle of an Adminis¬ 
tration. If we adopt this standard of judgment 
relation to the new Administration, we must re¬ 
gard it as preeminently sectional. 

;t is understood that some objection was made 
the Senate to the nomination of Mr. Colla- 
r, on the ground of his Anti-Slavery princi¬ 
ples. Whether the objections were removed by 
explanations, or simply over-ridden, we know not. 

As to the policy of the new Administration, it 
will doubtless be Whig. The Inaugural is indefi¬ 
nite, leaving everything to oonjecture, but no 
Anti-Whig policy will find countenance in an 
Administration counselled by such men as Clay¬ 
ton, Ewing, Collamer, and Johnson. 

One of the heaviest charges, and best sus¬ 
tained, brought by the Whigs, during the last 
Presidential canvass, against the Administra¬ 
tion of Mr. Polk, was, its flagrant and frequent 
interference with the deliberations of Con¬ 
gress. The people were inflamed by eloquent 
harangues on the use of Executive patronage to 
modify and determine Federal legislation. The 
country would find in General Taylor’s election 
a relief from this great evil. He was pledged 
let Congress alone—so far from interfering to 
shape, he would not even veto, its acts. This was 
in fact the platform of the Whig Party—its sole 
principle. How has the - solemn pledge of no Ex¬ 
ecutive interference with Congress been redeem¬ 
ed? If we are not misinformed, the new Admin¬ 
istration, so far as it was constituted, forty-eight 
hours before the Inauguration, was at work to 
fluence and determine the deliberations of the 
Federal Legislature. It was a common remark 
among members of the Flouse, the last 
three days of the session, that the opponents of 
slavery extension were obliged to struggle against 
two Presidents—the President in fact, and the 
President elect. It is asserted by members of 
Congress, that appeals were made by General 
Taylor himself, or his counsellors, to certain 
Representatives, in behalf of a settlement of the 
Territorial controversy by the adoption of the 
insidious amendment of Walker. Itiis matter 
of fact, that a remarkable change had taken place 
in the minds of the majority of the Pennsylvania 
Whigs, and had not Thompson’s amendment to 
Walker’s, prevailed, they, it is generally believ¬ 
ed, would have voted for the latter—thus bring¬ 
ing the House to the feet of the Senate, and giving 
our Territories a Government without the prohi¬ 
bition of slavery. What produced this changed 
We recollect, a few days before, having noticed 
in the Washington correspondence of the North 
American a strong expression of hope and trust 
that the whole difficulty concerning the Territo¬ 
ries would be settled before the adjournment of 
Congress, on the basis of the amendment of 
Walker. The writer, being the correspondent 
of the leading Whig Press of tho Middle States, 
has been favored with peculiar opportunities for 


obtaining information from Whig Senators, and 
has seemed to enjoy the confidence of Mr. Clay¬ 
ton. We infer that the expression of hope and 
trust'waB but the echo of what he was in the hab¬ 
it of hearing at headquarters. 

We are not disposed to prejudge General Tay¬ 
lor, hut the events of the last night of the session 
point to influences emanating, directly or indi¬ 
rectly, from himself, against the cause of Free- 

Thanks to the good People, the next Congress 
will be made of better materials than the last. 
The great majority of the Serviles have leave to 
stay at home, and the stanch friends of Liberty 
will present an array impregnable to Executive 
assaults. ■ . 

For the National Bra. 

TIIE RESURRECTION OF DRY BONES. 

BY AUGUSTINE DUGANNE. 


built of men! The mighty frame 
e it with priest or potentate— 


inendous charm—the Mind; 


And ruled, if 

as ne object—human good! 


Back to the mouldering skeleto 


Only the breath of God and Prophecy 
Gan bid such crumbling bones arise; 

Only the voice which through all nature-ories, 

Man is by birthright free,— 

OiUyJJie glor^ou^O^pel^re^cJ^d from Heaven, 

An/toIsmankinSven,— ^ 

Only this Gospel oan restore 
The skeleton to life once more! 

FORCING AN EXTRA SESSION. 

“ It was evident, from indications during th 
day, that a portion of the Locofocos, led on by 
Wentworth, combined with the Abolitionists, 
headed by Giddings, designed to defeat the Civil 
and Diplomatic Appropriation bill, for the pur¬ 
pose of forcing an extra session. When, there¬ 
fore, the Conference reported a disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate, providing a tem¬ 
porary Government for California, these influ¬ 
ences immediately concerted action, for moving 
calls of the House, divisions, points of order, and 
the like, in the hope of ultimately preventing a 
direct vote, and delaying the session beyond the 
constitutional period. By the absence of some 
and the weariness of others, they were foiled in 
this purpose, and the bill was returned to the 
Senate, where it was finally adopted without this 
important provision .”—Correspondence of the North 


This imputation has been made in other jour¬ 
nals, and receives from the^ editor of the Nem 
York Tribune a quasi endorsement. We give it a 
flat contradiction. The editor of the Tribune 
ought to have known better than to countenance 
such a misrepresentation. We were present 
during the whole struggle, and know the views 
and plans of those engaged in it. We do not be¬ 
lieve that any member seriously desired to force 
an extra session; but very many members pre¬ 
ferred an extra session to being dragooned into 
the passage of the Walker amendment; and were 
fully prepared to defeat the Civil and Diplomatic 
Appropriation bill, if that were necessary to de¬ 
feat the project of giving a Government to the 
Territories without a provision against the intro¬ 
duction of Slavery. This purpose was not con¬ 
fined to Wentworth and Giddings, or portions of 
the “ Locofocos” and “ Abolitionists;” it was the 
purpose of nearly all the real friends of freedom 
in the Territories, of all parties. We could name, 
if necessary, thoroughgoing leading Whigs, vigor- 
supporters of General Taylor, who indig¬ 
nantly announced their fixed resolve to kill the 
bill, rather than have the infamous amendment 
pass. They were right. Their constituents would 
have sustained them in such a course; and the 
country would have visited its just reprobation 
upon the Senate, as the source of all the mis¬ 
chief that might have followed. Whether Mr. 
Greeley, as a member of the House, was prepared 
determined a course, we do not know; qhe 
warmest friends of freedom did not think he was. 
But, thank God! there were enough men of 

srve in the Flouse, equal to the occasion. 

The correspondent of the North American mis¬ 
represents in other particulars. Mr. Giddings 
did not appear prominent in the struggle that 
night. He and the independent Free Soil men 
were vigilant, and never wanting; hut it so hap¬ 
pens that Messrs. Ashmun and Vinton, on their 
side of the House, were the leaders in raising 
points of order, and throwing obstacles in the 
way of the passage of Walker’s amendment; and 
they did themselves high honor by their judicious 
efforts. 

As for Wentworth and his associates on the 
Democratic side, they acted admirably. They 
prompt, bold, self-possessed, and immovable. 
Nothing could divert their attention, or baffle 
their vigilance. 

THE “CRISIS” IN m 

General Houston, in his address to his constit- 

snts, quotes the following extract of an article 
entitled “ The Crisis ,” which appeared in the 
Charleston Mercury in 1835: 

The proper time for a Convention of the 
slaveholding States will be, when the Legislatures 
of Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and New York, 
shall have adjourned without passing laws for the 
suppression of the abolition societies. Should 
either of these States pass such laws, it would be 
well to wait till their efficacy should be tested. 
The adjournment of the Legislatures of the 
Northern States, without adopting any measures 
effectually to put down Garrison, Tappan, and 
their associates, will present an issue which must 
be met by the South, or it will be vain for us ever 
after to attempt anything further than for the 
State to provide for her own safety by defensive 
measures of her own. If the issue presented is 
, it oan only be done by a Convention of 
the aggrieved States—the proceedings of which, 
to be of any value, must embody and make known 
the sentiments of the whole South, and oontain the 
distinct annunciation of our fixed and unaltera¬ 
ble determination to obtain the redress ok oor 
grievances, he the consequences what they may.” 

“We must have it clearly understood that, in 
framing a constitutional union with our Northern 
brethren, the slaveholding States consider them¬ 
selves as no more liable to any more interference 
with their domestic concerns than if they had re¬ 
mained entirely independent of the other States; 
and that, as such interference would, among inde¬ 
pendent nations, be a just cause of wsr, as among 
members of such a Confederacy as ours, it must 
place the several States in the relation towards 
each other of open enemies. To sum up in a few 
words the whole argument on this subject, we 
would say that the Abolitionist* am only he put down 
by legislation in the States in whichthey exist , anul 
that this can only be brought about ly the embodied 
opinion of the whole South, acting upon public opinion 
at the North, which can only be effected through the 
instrumentality of a Convention of the slaveholding 
States. For this we believe the public mud is not yet 
prepared, especially in our sister States .” 

Well—eighteen years have gone by since this 
“ crisis ”—not a single State passed any laws to 
put down Abolitionists—the slaveholding States 
did not call a Convention—and now, in the year 
of our Lord eighteen hundred and forty-eight, 
we find in the Senate of the United States, sit¬ 
ting in deliberation with John C. Calhoun, several 
distinguished Abolitionists, while the other branch 
of Congress is influenced to a great extent by 
Abolition sentiment. Of course, Mr. Calhoun 
is laboring in the agonies of another “crisis,” 
but, like its forerunner of 1835, it will prove a 
crisis without critical results. With Abolition¬ 
ists in the Senate and in the Flonse, with Aboli¬ 
tionists controlling directly or indirectly much 
of the legislation of the free States, and with 
Abolitionists making head south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, what Southern State imagines that 
its reserved rights are in danger—that its sove¬ 
reignty is about to be trampled down by any Fed¬ 
eral interference with its own domestic affairs ? 

The age of political bugaboos is passing away. 

Vermont. —It is stated that the appointment of 
Mr. Collamer to a seat in the Cabinet is a new 
thing in the history of the country—Vermont 
never before having been honored with an ap¬ 
pointment. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Tub Histories bv Caivs Cornelius Tacitus. By U. 

Tyler. New York: IJ^Sppleton (31'oTfo'r sale by 

Farubam, corner of Tcnnsylrania avenue and Eleventh 

street, Washington, 1), C. 

Mr. Tyler (Professor of Languages in Amherst 
College) is already well known for his ability and 
care in preparing classical books for the use of 
colleges. These Histories properly follow the 
Germania and Agricola. The notes are copious 
and instructive, and The indexes are constructed 
with great care. The book is very finely printed 
and substantially bound. 

E. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Formic as above. 

Mr. Baine is the author of several works of im¬ 
portance, among others, a quarto treatise on the 
steam engine. The Catechism is designed both 
as an introduction and a supplement to this, pre¬ 
senting an outline of the whole subject in so mod¬ 
erate a compass that all may read and under¬ 
stand. 

The Story of Little John, by M. Charles Jcannel. 

Translated from the French by F. G. Skinner. New York : 

1*. Appleton Sc Co. For sale as above. 

This little work is made up of agreeable_ 

dents interwoven in a well-told story, illustrating 
the purest lessons. It is dedicated to American 


Tee Night of Toil. Published by the American Tract 
Society. By the author of “ Peep of Bay.” Pp. 2*3,18mo. 
Priee 25 rants. 

Somebody thus describes this little work — 
truthfully, we doubt not: 

“This ‘night of toil’ was that of near twenty 
years, through which the first missionaries to the 
South Sea Islands passed, before the bright day 
of the triumphs of the Gospel there, in connection 
with the labors of Williams and other martyrs 
and defenders of the truth. The narrative has 
the beautiful simplicity which characterizes this 
favorite author; vividly portraying the varied 
and even tragic scenes of the history in their or¬ 
der, and thus fastening them upon the minds of 
the young. The heart of the writer is so large 
and full of love to Christ and the heathen, that 
the reader catches her spirit, rejoices in the con¬ 
quests of grace over idolatry and sin, and pants 
to hasten forward the day when every fetter shall 
be broken, and all shall come to the knowledge of 
Christ.” 

Hostel Manna, for Christian Pilgrims, By Rev, Hem 
Cowles. Oberlin: James M. Fitch. 

The subjects treated of in this volume are seri 
ous, spiritual, and practical, and the object of the 
writer is to promote “Scriptural holiness.” A 
deep feeling of piety pervades the volume. 

Science of Moral Philosophy. By Rer. Asa M 
Oberlin: J. M. Fitch 
We are out of patience with the appearance of 
this book. The paper is miserable — not good 
enough for a common newspaper. The thoughts 
of such a man as Mr. Mahan deserve a better 
setting. 

The object of the Treatise is twofold—a proper 
definition of the fundamental principles of moral 
science, and an exhibition of the true method of 
applying them to practical questions falling with¬ 
in the sphere of that science. The work is there¬ 
fore practical as well as theoretical, ennobling 
metaphysics by making it subservient to the bet¬ 
ter understanding of the duties of life. It is the 
result of years of patient inquiry, and bears the 
marks of a mature, discriminating, vigorous, and 
well-regulated intelleot. We trust our friend, 
the publisher, Will, whatever the cost, issue the 
second edition in genteel style. 

The London Quarterly Review. January, 1848. New 
York: Leonard Scott & Co. For sale by W. Adam, Penn¬ 
sylvania avenue, Washington, D. C. 

ThiB number is characterized by much ability. 
The Review opens with an elaborate article on 
Railways and Railway Investments, in which sta¬ 
tistical, economical, and scientific discussions 
enlivened with various amusing details of the 
phenomena and accidents of railroad travelling. 

The article on Jane Eyre, and Thackeray’s 
Vanity Fair, is a piece of keen criticism, in which 
the author of the former is described as a person 
who, with great mental powers, combines a total 
ignorance of the habits of society, a great coarse¬ 
ness of taste, and a heathenish doctrine of reli¬ 
gion. One of the most interesting articles in the 
Review treats at large of Public Instruction in 
France, under M. Guizot. It oontains much val¬ 
uable information. 


HOUSTON UPON CALHOUN. 

The National Intelligencer a few days since con¬ 
tained an address, written by General Houston 
to his constituents, in reply specially to a charge 
brought by Mr. Calhoun in a speech at Charles¬ 
ton, that but for the defection of Messrs. Houston 
and Benton, the Oregon Territorial bill would 
have been defeated, and thus another victory for 
the South over the North, achieved. The Gen¬ 
eral is peculiarly happy, pungent, and adroit, in 
his reply, and, far from standing on the defensive, 
becomes at once the assailant, presenting such 
a view or rather review of the inconsistencies of 
Mr. Calhoun, as must divert all attention from 
himself, and direot the indignation of the Texas 
constituency against the South Carolina agitator- 
After showing that Mr. Calhoun, the self-consti¬ 
tuted champion of the South, has been identified 
prominently with almost every leading federal 
measure, he thus exposes his contradictory course 
in relation to the Slavery Question: 

“ After the Ordinance of 1787 had settled the 
question as to the introduction of slavery into 
Territories where it did not exist, the Missouri 
question opened a new controversy on the subject. 
Could the extension of slavery be restricted by 
Congress, in any portion of a Territory in which 
it had been authorized by law ? This momentous 
question was submitted by Mr. Monroe to his 
Cabinet, and the opinion of each member required 
in writing, when the issue and all its threatening 
consequences hung upon their decision. A con¬ 
temporaneous letter from Mr. Monroe to General 
Jackson, and the diary of Mr. Adams of that day 
recording the transaction, prove that Mr. Cal¬ 
houn concurred with the rest of the Cabinet in 
approving the act of Congress imposing the re¬ 
striction. Mr. Calhoun’s written opinion has disap¬ 
peared from the files of the Departments ; but the 
separate and written attestations left by Mr. Mon¬ 
roe and Mr. Adams, establish the fact that it once 
existed. A more reoent act of Mr. Calhoun throws 
on him again, as a member of Mr. Tyler’s admin¬ 
istration, a still more invidious responsibility, aB 
giving new force to the principle assumed to sus¬ 
tain the power of Congress in restricting slavery 
even in States where the institution existed. By 
his surreptitious dispatch of the annexation reso- 
lutions, containing this restriction upon Texas, 
Mr. Calhoun destroyed the legal capaoity there 
existing to employ slave labor north of 36° 30% 
and cut off a vast region from the occupation of 
Southern planters and farmers. In this case there 
was no threatened schism of the Union, as in that 
of the Missouri compromise, to make it a sort of 
necessity. Mr. Calhoun had an alternative prop¬ 
osition in his hand, which it is known the Presi¬ 
dent elect (Mr. Polk) had agreed to adopt, because, 
in giving a commission to adjust the terms of an¬ 
nexation. it was at once more just to the interests 
and more flattering to the State pride of the youug 
Republic in the act of blending itself with the 
Confederacy. Yet Mr. Calhoun chose rather, by 
an act of supererogation, to apply a restriction of 
Congress not meant to be executed, and mutilate 
a Southern State, and suppress, in a large portion 
of it, the domftstie institution sanctioned by its 
laws. N everthelesB, he condemns the Senator from 
Missouri and myself for assenting to an act of Con¬ 
gress simply confirming, in a Northern Territory, J 
the Government organized there by the people 
themselves, excluding slavery, according to the 
principles and precedents which every Territory 
similarly situated had before adopted, with the uni¬ 
versal sanction of the representatives in Congress 
of every State in the Union. If assenting to the 
organization of Oregon, and recognising the right 
which she asserted under the Ordinance of 1787, 
makes me an offender against the South, did not 
all the Senators and Representatives from that 
quarter offend in the same way, in regard to Wis¬ 
consin and Iowa ? And, most of all, Mr. Calhoun 
himself, who, twioe as*a Cabinet officer, and again 
as a Senator representing South Carolina,, had 
admitted the constitutional power of Congress 
to repress slavery even in territories where it had 
a legal footing? 

“ lint, if any one be surprised at the relapse into 
which Mr. Calhoun has suddenly fallen on the 
subject of slavery, let him look for a parallel to 
the previous excesses in opposite directions on j 


other great matters to which his wild ambition 
had hurried him, The slave question is one of 
immense import to theSouth. It not only involves 
millions oft property, but of lives. Every fibre of 
the heart of those among whom slavery exists 
may be tortured by apprehensions and jealousies, 
through suggestions of an eminent public man, 
who takes upon himself the character of sentinel 
to watch and avert the lurking daggers that en¬ 
viron it. The man who stands guard over a mag¬ 
azine in a populous city, may sacrifice the most 
innocent, against whom he can point a suspicion 
of a plot to fire it. Mr. Calhoun takes on him¬ 
self this oharge, in regard to the explosive mate¬ 
rials of the South, for such sinister purposes 
alone. This vigilant guardian of Southern rights, 
who, it has been seen, was ever ready to barter 
them to attain his selfish ends, is now laboring to 
make more intense than ever the excitement on 
the question of slavery, by agitating the right of 
extension, both at the North and South, upon 
new and most ultra grounds, In his resolution 
upon the subject, introduced since his surrender 
of one-third' of the State of Texas to the Mis¬ 
souri restriction, the right of extending slavery 
into all of the territory of the United States 
is boldly assumed, in defiance of all of his pre¬ 
vious acts in Congress and the Cabinet. He 
cared nothing for consistency, principle, or pre¬ 
cedent. He wanted to create a new excitement 
at the North, to reproduce it at the South. His 
abstract resolutions for extending slavery every¬ 
where, not being sufficient, the new question 
about the introduction of slavery into California, 
a question which will be settled by the emigrants 
to that region for themselves, is seized-upon to 
create and inflame a state of incurable discord 
between the two sections of the Union, by the 
arraignment of the North upon charges made by 
a Southern caucus, which he would have tried be¬ 
fore a Southern Convention. To embody this 
engine of revolution, has ever been in the scope 
of Mr. Calhoun’s dismembering machinations. 
The late address, prepared by him, and signed by 
a portion of the representatives from the South, 
was prefigured as long ago as 1835, in an artioie 

of tl.o 

This article itself bears the stamp of its parent¬ 
age in every feature, and contains in fact the 
whole substance of the late address.” 

THE SENATE COMMITTEES. 

The Standing Committees of the Senate 
elected by that body, not appointed by its Presid¬ 
ing Officer. The mode in which it is done, may 
be inferred from the following report of proceed¬ 
ings on the 7th instant. 

“ Mr. Mangnm rose, and said that, according 
to the usages of the Senate, a list of committees 
had been prepared, on consultation with the Sen¬ 
ators on the opposite side of the chamber, and he 
was prepared with a resolution to provide for 
their appointment. The list of names were in the 
main those of the gentlemen as they had served 
on committees, during the past session. There 
were, however, some ohanges, and there were still 
some vacancies, which it was not proposed to sup¬ 
ply before the next session, unless some special 
emergency should arise to make it necessary. He 
then offered a resolution to the effect that the 
Standing Committees be constituted as follows’ 
which was agreed to.” 

The wisdom of some of these nominations is 
not very apparent. For example, the three gen¬ 
tlemen on theCommittee on Manufactures are—Se¬ 
bastian of Arkansas , Butler of South Carolina, and 
Jones of Iona —three States remarkable for mai 
ufactures! The Committee on Military Affairs: 
oomposed of Messrs. Davis of Mississippi, Ben¬ 
ton, Borland, Bell, Dawson—all from the slave¬ 
holding States. Committee on Indian Affairs, 
Atchison, Sebastian, Rusk, Phelps, Bell—all from 
the slaveholding States, except Phelps. On the 
Judiciary, Butler, Downs, Bradbury, Berrien, 
Dayton — three gentlemen from slaveholding 
States, and distinguished by the extravagance of 
their claims for slavery. Committee on the Li¬ 
brary, Pearce, Mason, Davis of Mississippi—all 
slaveholders, and not noted, we believe, for any 
peculiar literary tastes or attainments. Mr. Cor- 
is on but one Committee—PoBt Office and 
Post Roads—and of that, instead of being the 
head, he is the tail. The slaveholding members 
monopolize the control of all the important 
mittees. 

We observe that the new Senators, Norris of 
New Hampshire, Whitcomb of Indiana, Cass of 
Michigan, and Smith of Connecticut, are on co: 
mittees, and we infer that they become parties 
the arrangement mentioned by Mr. Mangum; but, 
Seward, Cooper, Chase, and Hale, are on nom 
the committees, having held themselves aloof, 
presume, from the preliminary consultation, 
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BRIDGES. 
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And rushing to_ _ 

Let ua hew, with the sword of the spirit, 
White blocks from the deep mine of faith. 


SENATOR UMSE. 

The National Whig, edited by a Southerner 
has the following article on the election of Mr 
Chase to the United States Senate from Ohio. 
It is a tribute coming from a political opponent that 
sounds very unlike the abuse of the Whig presses 
of Ohio. 

Salmon P. Chase has been elected a Senator 
of the United States from Ohio, for six years, 
commencing on the 4th of March next. A more 
able selection could not have been made. Mr. 
Chase, upon national politics, is a moderate dem¬ 
ocrat, and is distinguished for his opposition tc 
negro slavery in all its forms. As a lawyer he is 
without a superior in the Union. If he had no! 
made a wide-spread and just fame before for him¬ 
self in the profession, his written argument in the 
celebrated Ohio slave ease, two years ago, would 
have made it for him. It is not on the merits of 
that argument that we desire to express an opin- 
! ~i, but of his masterly management of the ease as 
advocate. As a publifc speaker, and a writer, 
Mr. Chase is unsurpassed for chasteneas of style 
and close adherence to his subject. 


BRIEF AND MANLY. 

Governor Briggs, of Massachusetts, to whom 
had been sent the resolutions of South Carolina 
the Wilmot Proviso, One of which declares 
that the time for discussion has passed, and that 
South Carolina is prepared to resist, at all haz¬ 
ards, the application of the principle of the Pro¬ 
viso to the new Territories, has transmitted them 
the Legislature, now in session, with the fol¬ 
lowing brief comment: 

With undoubting confidence that slavery 
may be excluded from any territory belonging to 
the United States, where it does not now exist, 
without the least infringement upon the constitu¬ 
tional rights of the slave States, Massachusetts 
has expressed her purpose of opposing such ex¬ 
tension, as inconsistent with the spirit of the Con¬ 
stitution, the views and intentions of its framers, 
and the rights of humanity. It is to be hoped 
that the National Legislature will promptly ex¬ 
tend the principles of the Ordinance of 1787 over 
all the Territories of the Union, and leave to 
those who may choose to resist such alawto judge 
of their own course.” 

We commend this plain talk of Governor Briggs 
such men as Truman and Caleb Smith, and 
otherB of their class in Congress, who attempt 
justify a virtual abandonment of the rights of the 
free States, by their new-born zeal for the pres¬ 
ervation of the Union, Badly jeoparded by the 
paper petards of South Carolina. The folly of 
these gasconading resolutions is wisdom itself, 
compared with the ridiculous affectation of patri- 
on the part of certain Northern politicians, 
who, whenever Gen. Guattlebum drops his fire¬ 
cracker under the arches of the Capitol, make a 
merit of smothering its Blow match with dough. 

J. G. W. 

Distressing Shipwreck and Loss or Fifteen 
Lives. —Ship Franklin, Smith, of and for Boston, 
from London, which left Deal about January 22, 
was totally lost on the Eastern Shore of Cape 
Cod, opposite Wellfleet, on Thursday morning. 
Captain Smith, his first officer, and ten persons, 
were drowned in attempting to get on shore in 
the boats, and a young woman, who attempted to 
jump into the boats, fell into the sea, and also, 
perished. Three men and one woman were 
washed from the ship and drowned. All the 
other passengers and crew were saved after the 
tide had fallen. The ship had gone to pieces— 
the cargo, which Was an assorted one, being 
strewed along the beach. 

Curious IJiscovery. —In the great Pyramid of 
Egypt is a small opening at the top, the depth of 
which has never been Sounded. Another aperture 
of the same size exists at the foot of the Pyramid. 
It was long conjectured that these two openings 
communicated with each other, hut no means 
could be devised to establish the fact, till the 
problem was solved recently by the ingenuity of 
an Arab, He took a cat and her kittens, placed 
the old cat in one aperture, and the kittens in 
the other, and stopped up both with stones. The 
next day he opened them, andjfound eat and kit-' 
tens all together, at tho foot of the long passage. 


Like bright birds nnder the rafters 
Shall hover the good deeds we do, 

And the fair pillars shine with the beauty 
Of lives to humanity true. 

My friend, wilt thou lend me thy counsel, 

And then, if thou wilt, we will strive 
O’er the river of death to build bridges, 

That souls may o’erpass It, and lire! 

LETTER FROM HENRY CLAY. 

New Orleans, February 17,1849. 

Dear Sir : Prior to my departure from home 
in December last, in behalf of yourself and other 
friends, you obtained from me a promise to make 
a public exposition of my views and opinions 
upon a grave and important question which, it 
was then anticipated, would be much debated and 
considered by the people of Kentucky, during 
this year, in consequence of the approaching con¬ 
vention, summoned to amend their present Con¬ 
stitution. I was not entirely well when I left 
home, and owing to that cause, and my confine¬ 
ment several weeks, during my sojourn in this 
city, from the effects of an accident which beftel 
me, I have been delayed in the fulfilment of my 
promise, which I now propose to execute. 

The question, to which I allude, is whether 
African Slavery, as it now exists in Kentucky, 
shall he left to a perpetual or indefinite continu¬ 
ance, or some provision shall be made, in the new 
Constitution, for its gradual and ultimate extinc- 

A few general observations will suffice my 
present purpose, without entering on the whole 
subject of slavery, under all its bearings and in eve¬ 
ry aspect of it. I am aware that there are respect¬ 
able persons who believe that slavery is a blessing, 
that the institution ought to exist in every well 
organized sooiety, and that it is even favorable to 
the preservation of Liberty. Happily the number 
who entertain these extravagant opinions is not 
very great, and the time would be uselessly 
occupied in an elaborate refutation to them. I 
would, however, remark that, if slavery be fraught 
with these alleged benefits, the principle on which 
it is maintained would require that one portion of 
the white race should he reduced to bondage, to 
serve another portion of the same race, wher 
black subjects of slavery could not be obtained, 
and that in Africa, where they may entertain as 
great a preference for their color as we do for 
ours, they would be justified in redueing the 
white race to slavery, in order to secure the bles¬ 
sings which that state is said to diffuse. 

An argument, in support of reducing the African 
race to slavery, is sometimes derived from their 
alleged intellectual inferiority to the white races; 
but, if this argument be founded in fact, (as it 
may he, but which I shall not now examine,) it 
would prove entirely too much. It would prove 
that any white nation, which had made greater 
advances in civilization, knowledge, and wisdom, 
than another white nation, would have a right to 
reduce the latter to a Btate of bondage. Nay, fur¬ 
ther : if the principle of subjugation founded upon 
intellectual superiority be true, and be applicable 
to races and to nations, what is to prevent its 
being applied to individuals ? And then the wisest 
man in the world would have a right to make 
slaves of all the rest of mankind. 

If indeed we possess this intellectual superior¬ 
ity, profoundly grateful and thankful to Him who 
has bestowed it, we ought to fulfil all the obliga¬ 
tions and duties which it imposes, and these 
would require us not to subjugate or deal unjust¬ 
ly by our fellow men who are less blessed than 
we are, but to instruct, to improve, and to enlight- 

A vast majority of the people of the United 
States, in every section of them, I believe, regret 
the introduction of slavery into the colonies, under 
the authority of our British ancestors, lament that 
a single slave treads our soil, deplore the necessity 
of the continuance of slavery in any of the States, 
regard the institution as a great evil to both 
races, and would rejoice in the adoption of any safe, 
just, and practicable plan for the removal of all 
slaves from among us. Hitherto nosuohsatisfac- 
.tory plan has been presented. When, on the 
occasion of the formation of our present Con¬ 
stitution of Kentucky, in 1799, the question 
of the gradual emancipation of slavery in that 
State was agitated, its friends had to encoun¬ 
ter a great obstacle, in the fact that there then 
existed no established colony, to which they 
could be transported. Now, by the successful 
establishment of flourishing colonies on the west¬ 
ern coast of Africa, that difficulty has been obvia¬ 
ted. And I confess that, without indulging 
in any undue feelings of superstition, it does seem 
to me that it may have been among the dispensa¬ 
tions of Providence to permit the wrongs, under 
which Africa has suffered, to be inflicted, that her 
children might he returned to their original home, 
civilized, imbued with the benign spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity, and prepared ultimately to redeem that 
great Continent from barbarism and idolatry. 

Without undertaking to judge for any other 
State, it was my opinion in 1799 that Kentucky 
was in a condition to admit of the gradual emanci¬ 
pation of her slaves; and how deeply do I lament 
that a system with that object had not been then 
established. If it had been, the State would now 
be nearly rid of all slaves. My opinion has never 
changed, and I have frequently publicly expressed 
it. 1 should be most happy if what was impracti¬ 
cable at that epoch could now be accomplished. 

After full and deliberate consideration of the 
subject, it appears to me that three principles 
should regulate the establishment of a system of 
gradual emancipation. The first is, that it should 
be slow in its operation, cautious and gradual, so 
as to occasion no convulsion, nor any rash or 
sudden disturbance in the existing habits of soci¬ 
ety. Second, that, aB an indispensable condition, 
the emancipated slaves should he removed from 
the State to some colony. And, thirdly, that the 
expenses of their tranportation to such colony, 
including an outfit for six months after their ar¬ 
rival at it, should he defrayed by a fund to be 
raised from the labor of each freed slave. 

Nothing could be more unwise than the imme¬ 
diate liberation of all the slaves in the State, 
comprehending both sexes and all ages, from that 
of tender infancy to extreme old age. It would 
lead to the most frightful and fatal consequences. 
Any great change in the oondition of sooiety 
should be marked by extreme careandcircumspec¬ 
tion. The introduction of slaves into the colonies 
was an operaaion of many years duration ; and 
the work of their removal from the United States 
can only be effected after the lapse of a great 
length of time. 

I think that a period should be fixed when all 
born after it should be free at a epecified%ge. all 
born before it remaining slaves for life. That 
period, I would suggest should be 1855, or even 
1860; for on this and other arrangements of the 
system, if adopted, I incline to a liberal margin, so 
as to obviate as many objections and to unite as 
many opinions as possible. Whether the com¬ 
mencement of the operation of the system be a 
little earlier or later, it is not so important as that 
a day should be permanently fixed, from which we 
could look forward with confidence to the final 
termination of slavery within the limits of the 
Commonwealth. 

Whatever may be the day fixed, whether 1855 
or 1860, or any other day, all born after it I 
suggest should be free at the age of twenty-five, 
but be liable afterwards to be hired out, under 
the authority of the State, for a term not exceed¬ 
ing three years, in order to raise a sum sufficient 
to pay the expenses of their transportation to the 
colony, and to provide them an outfit for six 
months after their arrival there. 

If the decendants of those who were themselves 
to be free at the age of twenty-five, were also to 
be considered as slaves until they attained the 
same age, and this rule were continued indefinite¬ 
ly as to time, it is manifest that slavery would be 
perpetuated instead of being terminated. To 
guard against this consequence, provision might 
be made that the offspring of those who were to 
be free at twenty-five, should be free from their 
birth, but upon the condition that they should be 
apprenticed until they were twenty-one, and be 
also afterwards liable to be hired out a period 
not exceeding three years, for the purpose of rais¬ 
ing funds to meet the expense to the colony and 
their subsistence for the first six months. 

The Pennsylvania system of emancipation fixed 
the period of twenty-eight for the liberation of 
the slaves, and provided, or her courts have since 
interpreted the system to mean, that the issue of 
all who were to be free at the limited age, were 
from their births free. The Pennsylvania system 
made no provision for colonization. 

Until the commencement of the system which I 
im endeavoring to sketch, I think all the legal 
rights of the proprietors of slaves, in their fullest 
extent, ought to remain unimpaired and unre¬ 
stricted. Consequently they would have the right 
to sell, devise, or remove them from the State, and 
in the latter case, without their offspring being 
entitled to the benefit of emancipation, for which 
the system provides. 

2d. The colonization of the free blacks, as they I 


successively arrive, from year to year, at the age 
entitling them to freedom, I consider a condition 
absolutely indispensable. Without it, I -should 
be utterly opposed to any scheme of emancipation. 
One hundred and ninety odd thousand blacks, 
composing about one-fourth of the entire popula¬ 
tion of the State, with their descendants, could 
never live in peace, haripony, and equality, with 
the residue of the population. The color, pas¬ 
sions, and' prejudices, would forever prevent the 
two races living together in a state of cordial 
union. Social, moral, and political degradation 
would be the inevitable lot of the colored race. 
Even in the free States, (I use the terms free and 
slave States not in any sense derogatory from one 
class, or implying any superiority in the other, 
but for the sake of brevity,) that is their present 
condition. In some of those free States, the penal 
legislation against the people of color is quite as 
severe, if not harsher, than it is in some of the 
slave States. As nowhere in the United States 
are amalgamation and equality between the two 
races possible, it is better that there should be a 
separation, and that the African descendants 
should be returned to the native land of their 
fathers. 

It will have been seen that the plan I have sug¬ 
gested proposes the annual transportation of all 
born after a specified day, upon their arrival at 
the prescribed age, to the colony which may be 
selected for their destination; and this process of 
transportation is to be continued, until the sepa¬ 
ration of the two raoes is completed. If the 
emancipated slaves were to remain in Kentucky 
until they attained the age of twenty-eight, it 
would be about thirty-four years before the first 
annual transportation began, if the system com¬ 
mence in 1855, and about thirty-nine years, if its 
operation began in 1860. 

What the number thus to be annually trans¬ 
ported would be, cannot be precisely ascertained. 
I observe it stated by the auditor, that the in¬ 
crease of slaves in Kentucky last year was be¬ 
tween three and four thousand. But, as that 
statement was made upon a comparison of the ag¬ 
gregate number of all the slaves in the State, 
without regard to births, it does not, I presume, 
exhibit truly the natural increase, which was 
probably larger. The aggregate was affected by 
the introduction and still more by the exporta¬ 
tion of slaves. I suppose that there would not be 
less, probably more, than five thousand to he 
transported the first year of the operation of the 
system; but, after it was in progress some years, 
there would be a constant diminution of the 
number. 

Would it be practicable annually to transport 
five thousand persons from Kentucky? There 
cannot be a doubt of it, or even a much larger 
number. We receive from Europe annually emi¬ 
grants to an amount exceeding two hundred and 
fifty thousand, at a cost for the passage of about 
ten dollars per head, and they embark at Euro¬ 
pean ports more distant from the United States 
than the western coast of Africa. It is true that 
the commercial marine employed between Europ< 
and the United States affords facilities, in the 
transportation of emigrants, at that low rate, 
which that engaged in the commerce between 
Liberia and this country does not now supply ; 
hut that commerce is increasing; and by the time 
the proposed system, if adopted, would ' ' 
operation, it will have greatly augmented. 

If there were a certainty of the annual trans¬ 
portation of not less than five thousand persons 
to Africa, it would create a demand for transports, 
and the spirit of competition Would, I have no 
doubt, greatly diminish the'present cost of the 
passage. That cost has been stated, upon good 
authority, to be at present fifty dollars per head, 
including the passage and six months’ outfit after 
the arrival of the emigrant in Africa. Whatever 
may he the cost, and whatever the number to be 
transported, the fund to be raised by the hire of 
the liberated slave, for a period not exceeding 
three years, will be amply sufficient. The annual 
’• "age, maybe estimated at fifty 


e hundred and fifty for the whole 


dollars, 0 
term. 

Colonization will be attended with the painful 
effect of the separation of the colonists from their 
parents, and in some instances from their chil¬ 
dren ; hut from the latter it will be only tempo¬ 
rary, as they will follow, and be again reunited. 
Their separation from their parents will not be 
until after they have attained a mature age, nor 
greater than voluntarily takes place with emi¬ 
grants from Europe, who leave their parents be¬ 
hind. It will be far less distressing than what 
frequently occurs in the state of slavery, and 
will be attended with the animating encourage¬ 
ment, that the colonists are transferred from a 
land of bondage and degradation for them, to a 
land of liberty and equality. 

And 3d. The expense of transporting the lib¬ 
erated slave to the colony, and of maintaining 
him there for six months, I think ought to be pro¬ 
vided for by a fund derived from his labor, in the 
manner already indicated. He is the party most 
benefited by emancipation. It would not be right 
to subject the non-slaveholder to any part of that 
expense; and the slaveholder will have madffsufli- 
eient sacrifices, without being exclusively burden¬ 
ed with taxes to raise that fund. The emancipated 
slaves could be hired out for the time proposed, 
by the sheriff, or other public agent, in each 
county, who should be subject to strict accounta¬ 
bility. And it would be requisite that there 
should be kept a register of all births of all chil¬ 
dren of color, after the day fixed for the com¬ 
mencement of the system, enforced by appropri¬ 
ate sanctions. It would be a very desirable regu¬ 
lation of law, to have the births, deaths, and mar¬ 
riages, of the whole population of the State, regis¬ 
tered and preserved, as is done in most well-gov¬ 
erned States. 

Among other considerations which unite in 
recommending to the State of Kentucky a system 
for the gradual abolition of slavery is that arising 
out of her exposed condition, affording great fa¬ 
cilities to the escape of her slaves into the free 
States and into Canada. She does not enjoy the 
security which some of the slave States have, by 
being covered in depth by two or three slave 
States intervening between them and free States. 
She has a greater length of border on free States 
than any other slave State in the Union. That 
border is the Ohio river, extending from the 
mouth of the Big Sandusky to the mouth of the 
Ohio, a distance of near six hundred miles, 
separating her from the already powerful and 
growing States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 

Vast numbers of slaves have fled from most of 
the counties in Kentucky, from the mouth of Big 
Sandy to the mouth of the Miami, and the evil 
has increased and is increasing. Attempts to re¬ 
cover the fugitives lead to the most painful and 
irritating collisions. Hitherto, countenance and 
assistance to the fugitives have been chiefly af¬ 
forded by persons in the State of Ohio; but it is 
to be apprehended, from the progressive opposi¬ 
tion to slavery, that, in process of time, similar 
facilities to the escape of slaves will be found in 
the States of Indiana and Illinois. By means of 
railroads, Canada can be reached from Cincinnati 
in a little more than twenty-four hours. 

In the event of a civil war breaking out, or, in 
the more direful event of a dissolution of the 
Union, in consequence of the existence of slavery, 
Kentucky would become the theatre and hear the 
brunt of the war. She would doubtless defend 
herself with her known valor and gallantry; but 
the superiority of the numbers by which she 
would be opposed would lay waste and devastate 
her fair fields. Her sister slave States would fly 
to her succor; but, even if they should be success- 
fill in the unequal conflict, she never could obtain 
any indemnity for the inevitable ravages of the 

It may be urged that we ought not, by the 
gradual abolition of slavery, to separate ourselves 
from the other slave States, but continue to share 
with them in all their future fortunes. The 
power of each slave State, within its limits, over 
the institution Of slavery, is absolute, supreme, 
and exclusive—exclusive of that of Congress or 
that of any other State. The Government of 
each slave State is bound, by the highest and most 
solemn obligations, to dispose of the question of 
slavery so as best to promote the peace, happiness, 
and prosperity, of the people of the State. Ken¬ 
tucky being essentially a farming State, slave la¬ 
bor is less profitable. 

If, in most of the other slave States, they find 
that labor more profitable in the culture of the 
staples of cotton and sugar, they may perceive a 
reason in that feeling for continuing slavery, 
which it cannot be expected should control the 
judgment of Kentucky, as to what may be fitting 
and proper for her interests. If she should abol¬ 
ish slavery, it would be her duty, and I trust that 
she would be as ready as she now is, to defend the 
slave States in the enjoyment of all their lawful 
and constitutional rights. Her power, political 
and physical, would be greatly increased; for the 
one hundred and ninety odd thousand slaves, and 
their descendants, would be gradually superseded 
by an equal number of white inhabitants, who 
would he estimated per capita, and not by the 
Federal rule' of three-fifths prescribed for the 
colored race in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

I have thus, without reserve, freely expressed 
my opinion and presented my views. The inter¬ 
esting subject of which I have treated would have 
admitted of much enlargement, but I have desired 
to consult brevity. The plan which I have pro¬ 
posed will hardly be accused of being too early in 
its commencement or too rapid in its operation. 
It will be more likely to meet with contrary re¬ 
proaches. If adopted, it is to begin thirty-four or 
thirty-nine, years from the time of its adoption, 
as the one period or the other shall be selected 
for its commencement. How long a time it will 
take to remove all the colored race from the 


After the system had been in operation s> 


years, I think it probable, from the manifest 
blessings that would flow from it, from the dimin¬ 
ished value of slave labor, and from the humani¬ 
ty and benevolence of private individuals prompt¬ 
ing a liberation of their slaves and their trans¬ 
portation, a general disposition would exist to 
accelerate and complete the work of colonization. 

That the system will be attended with some 
sacrifices on the part of the slaveholders, which 
are to be regretted, need not be denied. What 
great and beneficial enterprise was ever accom¬ 
plished without risk and sacrifice? But these 
sacrifices are distant, contingent, and inconsidera¬ 
ble. Assuming the year 1860 for the commence¬ 
ment of the system, all slaves born prior to that 
time would remain such during their lives, and 
the personal loss of the slaveholder would be only 
the difference in value of a female slave whose 
offspring, if she had any, born after the first day 
of January, 1S60, should be free at the age of 
twenty-five, or should be slaves for life. 

In the mean time, if the right to remove or sell 
the slave out of the State should be exercised, 
that trifling loss would not be incurred. The 
slaveholder, after the commencement of the sys¬ 
tem, would lose the difference in value between 
slaves for life, and slaves until the age of twenty- 
five. He might also incur some inconsiderable 
expense in rearing, from their birth, the issue of 
those who were to be free at twenty-five, until 
they were old enough to be apprenticed out; but 
as it is probable that they would be most general¬ 
ly bound to him, he would receive some inder—= 
ty for their services until they attained their 

Most of the evils, losses, and misfortunes of 
human life have some compensation or allevia¬ 
tion. The slaveholder is generally a landholder, 
and I am persuaded that he would find, in the 
augmented value of his land, some, if not full in¬ 
demnity for losses arising to him from emancipa¬ 
tion and colonization. He would also liberally 
share in the general benefits, accruing to the 
whole State, from the extinction of slavery. 
These have been so often and so fully stated, that 
I will not, nor is it necessary to dwell upon them 
extensively. They may be summed up in a few 
words. We shall remove from among us the con¬ 
taminating influences oft a servile and degraded 
race, of different color ; we shall enjoy the proud 
and conscious satisfaction of placing that race 
where they can enjoy the great blessings of liber¬ 
ty, and civil, political, and social equality; we 
shall acquire the advantage of the diligence, the 
fidelity, and the constancy, of free labor, instead 
of the carelessness, the infidelity, and the un¬ 
steadiness, of slave labor; we shall elevate the 
character of white labor, and elevate the social 
condition of the white laborer; augment the value , 
of our lands, improve the agriculture of the State, 
attract capital from abroad to all the pursuits of 
commerce, manufactures, and agriculture; re¬ 
dressed, as far and as fast as we prudently could, 
any wrongs which the descendants of Africa have 
suffered at our hands; and we should demon¬ 
strate the sincerity with which we pay indiscrim¬ 
inate homage to the great cause of the liberty of 
the human race. 

Kentucky enjoys high respect and honorable 
consideration throughout the Union and through¬ 
out the civilized world; but, in my humble opin¬ 
ion, no title which she has to the esteem and ad¬ 
miration of mankind, no deeds of her former glo¬ 
ry, would equal, in greatness and grandeur, that 
of being the pioneer State in removing from her 
soil every trace of human slavery, and in estab¬ 
lishing the descendants of Africa, within her ju¬ 
risdiction, in the native land of their forefathers. 

I have thus executed the promise I made, al¬ 
luded to in the commencement of this letter; and 
I hope that I have done it calmly, free from in¬ 
temperance, and so as to wound the sensibilities 
of none. I sincerely hope that the question may 
be considered and deoided, without the influence 
of party or passion. I should be most happy to-| 
have the good fortune of coinciding in opinion 
with a majority of the people of Kentucky; but if 
there be a majority opposed to all schemes of 
gradual emancipation, however much I may regret 
it, my duty will be to bow in submission to " - 
will. 

If it be perfectly certain and manifest that such 
a majority exists, I should think it better not to 
agitate the question at all, since that, in that ease, 
it would be useless, and might exercise a perni¬ 
cious collateral influence upon the fair considera¬ 
tion of other amendments which may be proposed 
to our Constitution. If there be a majority of the 
people of Kentucky, at this time, adverse to 
touching the institution of slavery, as it now ex¬ 
ists, we, who had thought and wished otherwise, 
can only indulge the hope that, at some future 
time, under better auspices, and with the blessing 
of Providence, the cause which we have so much 
at heart may be attended with better sueeess. 

In any event, I shall have the satisfaction of 
having performed a duty to the State, to the sub¬ 
ject, and to myself, by placing my sentiments per¬ 
manently upon record. 

With great regard, I am your friend and obe¬ 
dient servant, jj Clat, 

Richard Pindell, Esq. 


ARRIVAL OF THE AMERICA. 

Baltimore, March 9, 18-*». 

The steamer America arrived at Halifax early 
this morning, with two weeks later intelligence 
from Europe. The following is an abstract of her 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

In the British Parliament, Mr. Labouchere had 
brought forward his proposition for a modifica¬ 
tion of the British Navigation laws, by which 
the coasting trade in Great Britain, and with her 
colonies, will be thrown open to such nations as 
will reciprocate. Mr. Bancroft, it is understood, 
will sign a reciprocal convention of that charac¬ 
ter, on behalf of the United States, should the 
proposed measure become a law. 

The total number of oases of cholera in Eng¬ 
land and Scotland had swelled to 12,395, of which 
5,546 had proved fatal. 

FRANCE. 

The French Government had despatched engi¬ 
neers to examine and report upon the alleged dis¬ 
coveries of the precious metalsin California. The 
National Assembly had decreed the dissolution of 
the present Chambers. The new Assembly was 
to convene about the middle of May. 

Louis Napoleon was increasing in popularity. 
In the Assembly, in reply to the interrogataries 
of Ledru Rollin, the Ministry intimated their 
intention of acknowledging the Roman Govern¬ 
ment, but without approving its acts or policy, 
at the same time expressing its anxiety that the 
Pope should regain his former position as a tem¬ 
poral Prince, as well as head of the Church. The 
Assembly sustained this avowal by unanimously 
passing to the next order of business. Confidence 
was gradually returning. French 5’s were quoted 
at 81 f. 60c. 

ITALY. 

A revolution had taken place in Tuscany, and 
the Duke had fled from the country. A Provi¬ 
sional Government had been instituted in the 
Papal States. The Republican feeling had at¬ 
tained a great height of excitement. 

DEPOSITION OF THE POPE. 

This event took place at one o’clock in the 
morning of the 9th of February, the Assembly 
having sat from mid-day. 

M. Savini moved the following decree: 

Art. 1 The Popedom has fallen; in fact as well 
as in law, from the temporal Government of the 
Roman States. 

Art. 2. The Roman Pontiff will enjoy all the 
guaranties necessary to the independence of the 
exercise of his spiritual power. 

Art. 3. The form of Government of the Roman 
State will be pure democracy, and will take the 
glorious name of the Roman Republic. 

Art. 4. The Roman Republic will have, with 
the rest of Italy, the relations which a common 
nationality requires. 

Ultimately the Assembly resolved, almost i._ 

imously, that the entire decree should be adopted, 
and that not only should the Pope be deposed, but 
the Republic established. Of 144 members who 
voted, five only opposed the adoption of a Repub¬ 
lican form of Government. 

AUSTRIA. 

The Hungarians had whipped the Imperialists 
in several battles. 


lution inquiring whether any proposition had been 
made to the Government for the sale or cession of 
Cuba, replied that there had not, and, if any such 
should be made, it would not be entertained. 


Mr. .Howard, (Democrat,) of Maryland, has 
been appointed by the Governor in theplace of 
the Hon. Reverdy Johnson, appointed by the 
President, Attorney General of the United States. 

Henry Addison has been reelected Mayor of 
Georgetown, over Col. John I. Stull, by a vote of 
314 to 180. 

Mexico. — The latest accounts from Mexico 
report the increasing prevalence of the gold fever. 
One hundred Americans, well armed, set out 
from Vera Cruz for Mazatlan about the begin¬ 
ning of last month. 

Affropriation for the City Hall.— We are 
greatly pleased with the late appropriation by 
Congress of $30,000 to complete the City Hall of 
Washington. It occupies a commanding site—the 
structure itself is imposing in aspect—by the aid 


of the appropriation it may, and, we trust, will 
be made one Of the most attractive edifices in 
the city. 

The Fourth District,™ Massachusetts.—A 
third trial for the election of a Representative 
from the 4th district, Massachusetts, took place 
last Monday week. In 35 towns the vote stood, 
for Palfrey, 4,722, Thompson, 3 551, Robinson, 
1,836; Scattering, 20. 

Majority against Palfrey - - 685 

Majority against Thompson - 3,977 

Palfrey’s plurality over Thompson 1,171 
Two towns yet to be heard from. In November 
last the majority againBt Fklfrey was over 3,000. 
We have little doubt that he will be elected at 
the next trial. Massachusetts can have no wor¬ 
thier representative. We should think that the 
good people of his district would hereafter rally 
in force enough to rebuke the pertinacious 
tempt of party bigots to put down such a man 
Palfrey, for the sole reason that he refused to 
vote for General Taylor. 

Mr. Warren, of Iowa, has been appointed 
Assistant Postmaster General, in the place of Mr. 
Brown, of Indiana. 

Emigration to California. —The tide of emi¬ 
gration to California knows no abatement. Ship 
load after ship load leaves our shores. We re¬ 
joice to know that citizens of good character con¬ 
stitute so large a portion of the emigrants. 

Abbott Lawrence, it is currently reported, 
was offered the Navy Department, but declined. 
We suppose he may have thought himself enti¬ 
tled to be Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Inauguration Balls. —The Grand Inau¬ 
guration Ball was a grand squeeze. It was as 
hard to get a bite of the good things, as it is to 
get an office. Ladies lost their cloaks, and gen¬ 
tlemen their hats. Those who staid away enjoy¬ 
ed more comfort than those who attended. But 
some thousands of dollars, it is said, were made 
for the benefit of the Orphan Asylums. 

The Inauguration Ball, without Distinction of 
Party, was less crowded, more select, and very 
elegantly got up. 

Such balls are attended, not for the sake of 
dancing, but of bringing together, and showing 
off to each other, the visiters and representatives 
from all parts of the world who congregate here 
at such times. 


Colonel Weller, the commissioner appointed 
to run the boundary line between the United 
States and Mexico, was at New Orleans on the 
28th, en route to the scene of his duty. 

Bridging the Ohio.— The bill authorizing the 
building of a bridge over the Ohio, has become 
law. The work will require great skill and labor. 

The Legislature of New Jersey adjourned 
last Friday week, after a session of 53 days, hav¬ 
ing passed 140 bills. 

The Secretaries of the various Departments 
took the oath of office last Thursday, and pro¬ 
ceeded to the discharge of their duties. 

Ex-President Polk arrived at Richmond, Vir¬ 
ginia, last Tuesday week, on his way to the South. 

The Virginia Legislature has resolved 
adjourn on the 15th of this month. The Virginia 
and Tennessee Railroad hill has become a law. 


Robert Wickliffe, American Charge d’Af¬ 
faires at Turin, arrived at New York a few days 


Truman Smith. —The Albany Journal under¬ 
stands that the Home Department was offered to 
Mr. Truman Smith, but he declined it, prefer¬ 
ring to take his seat in the Senate. 

Very Good,— One of the last acts of the Post¬ 
master General was the appointment of Mrs. Ma¬ 
ria J. Hornbeck to be postmistress of Allentown, 
in place of E. R. Newhard, resigned. Mrs. H. 
is the widow of the late Hon. John W. Horn- 
beck, and has a large family dependent upon her 
for support. 

Charter Elections in New York. —The elecr 
tion in Utica resulted in the choice of Thomas R. 
Walker, the Whig candidate for mayor, 11 
Whigs and l Democratic aldermen, and 4 Whig 
supervisors. The vote for mayor was as follows 
T. R. Walker (Whig) - - 1,073 

J. Baxter (Dem.) - - 719 

F. Kernan (Free Soil) - 343—1,062 


Walker’s majority over all 


11 


The Rumored Cholera of the ship Liverpool 
may, after all, according to the report of the sur¬ 
geon of the ship, not be cholera at all, hut only 
an aggravated form of dysentery, the result of 
filth, poverty, insufficient clothing and food, and 
close confinement on board ship. At any rate, no 
new case of disease has occurred on board the 
ship since the 6th instant, and but a single case 
now exists on board of her that has “ symptoms 
anything like cholera,” anil no case whatever < ' 
or has existed on shore. 


The Guarkel in the Senate. —The Washing¬ 
ton correspondent of the Baltimore Patriot gives 
the following account of the difficulty between 
Messrs. Foote and Cameron: 


went np to the latter to complain to him that he 
had officiously interrupted Senator Berrien while 
he was addressing the Senate, and in so doing he 
shook his finger menacingly in the face of the 
Pennsylvania Senator, whereupon Gen. Cameron 
indignantly struck Gen. Foote’s finger down to 
its owner’s side. Order! order! rang through 
the Chamber, and Gen. Foote retreated. The 
difficulty was afterwards amicably made up.” 

CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 

Louisville, Ky., March 5, 1849. 

Doctor Bailey ; Since my'first letter to you, 
about three weeks since, the prospects of the 
Emancipationists are muoh brighter. The ball 
started in motion by the first meeting in this city 
is now kept moving right rapidly in almost every 
section of the State. 

I have recently visited Frankfort and Lexing¬ 
ton. In the steamboat, the railroad car, and the 
tavern, Emancipation was the question discussed. 

The contemptible efforts of the pro-slavery 
party in the Legislature, to stop discussion by the 
application of the gag, has produced a reaction 
deoidedly in favor of the Emancipation party. 

Emancipation meetings have been held in 
Louisville, Maysville, Hopkinsville, and Danville; 
others will rapidly follow. 

More than all, every press in this city, with 
one exception, has opened its columns to both par¬ 
ties. I suppose the same may be said of every 
Whig press in the State. My information is, 
that the Louisville Chronicleandthe Kentucky Flag, 
both pro-slavery and Democratic, are still afraid 


been forced to publish communications, by the 
fear of public odium, which its first determination 
was raising against it, but it is done with a bad 
grace. It is devoting its best energies to the per¬ 
petuation of slavery. 

If Emancipation fails to carry in Kentucky, 
and the bitter curse of Slavery is again fastened 
upon our beloved State, the Democratic party 
will be entitled to a full share of the odium which 
will justly be attached to the measure. If I 
doubted before, I am now fully satisfied of the 
necessity of a third party. There must be in this 
Union a party that shall truly represent the progress¬ 
ive principles and developments of the age. Not a 
Southern party, nor a Northern party, but a Na¬ 
tional party—a party that shall seek the devel¬ 
opment and establishment of the right and the 
true for its own sake —a party that shall care 
more for the practical development of right prin¬ 
ciples, than for the political advancement of am¬ 
bitious men. There are many other evils besides 
Negro Slavery, which such a party will assist to 
destroy. 

To-day we received Mr. Clay’s letter on Eman¬ 
cipation ; it has been looked for with muoh in¬ 
terest. Emancipationists generally seem highly 
delighted with it; and it will give a greater im¬ 
petus to the cause than anything which has ap¬ 


peared since the commencement of this contest. 
I hope and believe that its effects will he every 
way beneficial; it will strengthen the weak, and 
confirm the wavering. It appears at an exceed¬ 
ingly favorable period, and must assist wonder¬ 
fully m rolling on that accumulating tide of pub¬ 
lic opinion which must sooner or later overwhelm 
and destroy that foul spawn of perdition which 
has been dignified by the name of American Sla- 


[Communicated.] 

A cow, belonging to Israel Heald, of Columbiana 
Co., 0., had a calf early last spring. It, and 
another, sucked the cow near three months; 
after which, the eow and calf run together, and 
had no feed but pasture, until the calf was seven 
months old, when it was butchered. The beef- 
weighed 347 lbs., the hide 65, rendered tallow 28 
pounds. 

A great Free Soil calf, we should say .—AW. Era. 

FOREIGN MARKETS. 

Through the early part of the fortnight suc¬ 
ceeding the departure of the Europa, the de¬ 
mand for cotton was most animated. On the 10th 
of February the excitement was tremendous, and 
not less than 50,000 bales were sold. From 10th 
to 17th, prices on American advanced ■ Bra¬ 
zils the same; and Surats, %d. to %d. From 
.the 9th to the 16th the entire amount of sales was 
nearly 90,000 bales; of which over 80,000 were 
American, and 41,000 on speculation. Subse¬ 
quent to the 19 th the market relapsed into a 
somewhat inaotive state. On the 23d the market 


eurobean corn trade. 

London. —We have to report a dull and declin¬ 
ing market for every description of hreadstuffs, 
during the last two weeks. On the 12th, English 
wheat declined Is. to Is. 6 d. per quarter, and even 
at that reduction the demand was quite slow. For 
foreign, the inquiry was quite of a retail charac¬ 
ter, and prices fell Is. to 2s. per quarter. 

In Indian corn there was nothing passing, and 
prices were quoted at 28s. to 29s. for American 
white, and 30s. to 31s. for yellow. Other articles 
were in retail demand at nominal prices. Little 
or no change occurred on the 14th, but a slight 
decline was visible on the 16th, when wheat sold 
rather lower. 

Liverpool. —During the course of the last two 
weeks, the market has been dull and inaotive, and 
prices have had a declining tendency. On the 
13 th there was only a limited sale for wheat, at 
about one penny per bushel lower than on the 9th, 
and three pence per bushel below the currency of 
this day week. There was a moderate demand 
for Indian corn, at from Is. to Is. 6/1. per quarter 
below the extreme rates of the 9th. Indian corn 
meal was six pence per barrel and oatmeal six 
pence per load cheaper, and the demand for both 
was very confined. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 

BALTIMORE. 

Beef Cattle .—Prices ranging from $2.50 to $4 
per 100 pounds on the hoof, equal to $5 a $7.75 
net, and averaging about $3.37>£ gross weight, 
showing a slight decline. 

Hogs .—Fair supply. Live at $5.50 a $6 per 
100 pounds. 

Flour and Meal .—The advices per the steamer 
America have had rather a depressing effect on 
the market for hreadstuffs. Howard Street mixed 
brands at $4.75, being a decline of 6% cents per 

barrel, and 300 barrels choice at $4.81)4_$4-75 

the settled prioe. Corn meal is nominal at $2.50 
and Rye flour, $3.37. 

Grain and Seeds .—The supply of wheat 'is very ' 
light. Good to prime red at $1.04 a $1.07. Corn— 
White at 46 a 47 cents, and yellow at 50 a 51 
cents. Oats, 26 a 29 cents. Rye, 60 cents. 
Clover seed, $4, and timothy, $2.75 per bushel. 

Provisions .—Not much doing—some sales o£ 
mess pork at $11, and prime at $9.75 a $10. Hog 
rtftmdj 5% cents per pound. No. 1 beef, $12. 
Lard is dull at 6% a 7 % cents per pound in bar¬ 
rels and kegs. 


CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, Sc WINDOW SHADES. 

TVTERC HANTS from the South and West: 
i »-L recompensed by - , ' 


„• CI )? e4 X ak !? s chea P Purchases for cash, by 

railing at the Carpet, Oil Cloth, and Window Shade Depot, 
Nos, 18 and 20 North Second street, Philadelphia, second, 
Christ Church. 


Th*ee thousand pieces of Wilton, Brussels, Imperial, In¬ 
gram, Damask, and Venitian Carpetings, with Oil Clothe. 
MofH n ^s 8: wholSale S G . las ! e M‘ Blin<J ?»_Window Shades, and 


Liberal advances made on consignments of Carpetings 
“ffi^iamrit J- SIDNEY JONES. 


.THE BROWNSVILLE WATER CURE ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENT. 

D RS. BAELS AND MASON, in returning their grateful 
acknowledgments to the friends of the Institution, and 
to a discerning public in general, for the liberal patronage 
hitherto received, announce at the same time that they have 
made essential improvements in the interior as well as exte¬ 
rior of the establishment, during last fall and winter, which 
will greatly enhance the comforts and amusements of inva¬ 
lids who intend to visit this place during the ensuing sum- 

All of the prevailing diseases are treated here, and they 
will endeavor to keep up the reputation the establishment 
has won through the West, by strict attention to patients 
that intrust themselves under their care. 

As the number of places is still limited, application should 
he made beforehand, postpaid. In order'to undergo the 
treatment, patients have to provide themselves with two 
woollen blankets, two cotton sheets, three comfortables or a 
light feather bed and six towels. Terms, six dollars per 
week, exclusive of washing. March 15.—4m 


KNOW THYSELF. 

THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 

FOR 1849. 

Edited by 0. S. and L. N. Fowler. 

T exalted of all works. To do°this, we "must’understtmd 
the human constitution. This, Phrenology, Physiology, 
Physiognomy , and Vital Magnetism, embrace: hence fully 
expound all the laws of onr being, and conditions of happi- 

PHRENOLOGY. 

Each number will contain the analysis and location of some 
phrenological faculty, illustrated by an engraving, or an arti¬ 
cle on their combinations, with instructions t.o learners. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Health is life, tb 

happiness, all of wt_____ 

restoration, special Attention wHl be given. 

VITAL MAGNETISM, 

With practical instruction, interesting facts, and those choice 
truths which it unfolds, will be presented in this Journal. 

YOUNG MEN, 

The blessings they enjoy, the inflnenoe they can wield, and 
their preparation for conducting our institutions, will form 
the theme of a aeries of articles. 

SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 

Who does not long earnestly, and would not strive assidu¬ 
ously, to cultivate his natural powers, and render himself 
better and more happy? To such, each number will be a 
prompter and a text book. y 

THE JOURNAL 

Will be published monthly, containing thirty-two large octa- 


vo pages, on good type 


practical instruction 
TERMS IN ADVANCE. 


^ Sample numbers of this Journal will be sent gratis, when 

Please address, post paid, 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 

Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. 
03- Volume Eleven commences January, 1849. All sub- 
icribers will commence and close with the year. 

03* Editors who copy this Prospectus will be entitled to 
,n exchange. March 15.—4t 


FIRE-PROOF CHESTS. 

P ATENT Salamander Soapstone lined Iron Chests, that 
will stand more fire than any others made in this coun- 
tr^.-Also, a large supply of Patent Air Chamber Iron Chests, 

y low prices^ SIate-iined t RefrigeraWs,^Wati3- a ]qi7ersI 


Portable Water Closets ... ___ ........ 

Letter Copying Presses, Fire-Proof Doors for Banks 
EVANS & WATSQN, 


V. B. Country Merchants 


re South Third street, Philadelphia. 


JAY Sc FIELD, 

L TTOKNEYS, Solicitors, and Counsellors at Law. Office, 
1 20 Nassau street, New York. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 

U NDER the directionof Miss A. G. Snow and E. J. Thomp¬ 
son, Summer street, corner of Schuylkill Sixth street, 
opposite the Church, Philadelphia. 

TERMS PER QUARTER. 

Junior Class. — Spelling, Reading, Writing, Geography, 
History, Arithmetic, and the Elements of PbAosophy and 
Physiology—from to $7. 

Intermediate Class. —Cant 
French, Grammar, Go: 

Latin, and Drawing—fj 

Senior Class. — Cc... __ . _____,_ 

studies, Ancient and Modern History and Geography, My¬ 
thology, Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, Astronomy,_Ge- 
ology and Chemistry, -Rhetoric, Algebra, Geometry, Evi¬ 
dences of Christianity, Butler’s Analogy, with the standard 
Poetical Works—from $12 to $20. 

EXTRAS 

Piano Forte, $10 to $20 per quarter. 

Harp,. $15 to $25 per quarter. 

Guitar, $10 to $15 per quarter. 

Paintiig in Water Colors, $5 to $10 per quarter.! 

Painting in Oil Colors, $10 to $15 per quarter. 

The Indian, Spanish, and German Languages, each, $5 pec 

The higher branches of mathematics, $10 per quarter. 
Board and Tuition, $40 bj $60 per quarter. 

Fuel for the season, $2. 

The school will reopen on the 1st of September. Quarters 


'upilsjrill be charged only from the time they commence 
ibers of the school, may receive in* 


their studies, 
atruction in any of the above branches. 
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Rev. Dr. Ducachet: Rev. Kingston Goddard; Rev. N. S„ 
Harris; Matthew L. Bevan, Esq.; Hon. John Swift, mayor 
of Philadelphia; Professor Dunglison, of Jefferson Collegej 
u ~" Edmund Burke, Washington, D. C.; Miss Mary Lyon. 

-pal of the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, South 

Hadley, Mass. Aug. 24.—o 
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No. 23 .—Some Anti-Slavery, Clergymen — Rev. Dr, 

Thomson — Rev. Dr. Wardlaw — Rev. Dr. Ritchk — 

Rev. Mr. Tames. 

In this number, I -will briefly notice three or 
four distinguished clergymen, who rendered im¬ 
portant services in the anti-slavery cause. 

North of the Tweed, was Rev. Andrew Thom¬ 
son, D. D., of Edinburgh, a leading minister df 
the Kirk of Sootland. Ho has been: dead several 
years. Posthumous fame tells wondrous tales of 
his overpowering eloquence. The reports of his 
speeches, which I have read, show him to have 
been a son of thunder. He did not polish the 
angles of his sentences so much as Dr. Chalmers, 
but he possessed in large measure the comprehen¬ 
sive views, argumentative power, and splendid 
imagination, which distinguished that great di¬ 
vine ; while, in direotness and point, and ability 
to arouse and sway the passions of men, he un¬ 
doubtedly excelled him. Robert ITall never said 
of Andrew Thomson, that he was a massive door, 
always turning on its hinges, but never moving 
onward. A speech of three hours length, deliv¬ 
ered by him, in 1830, before the Edinburgh Anti- 
Slavery Society, in vindication of the principle 
of immediate as opposed to gradual abolition, and 
which was widely published, brought over the 
great body of Scottish abolitionists to the new 
doctrine, chiefly through its intrinsic merits, 
partly, no doubt, beoause of the high standing of 
tke*orat,or. Its influence crossed the Border, and 
among its English converts was the celebrated 
Mr. George Thompson, who soon afterwards be¬ 
came a lecturing agent of the London Committee. 
The following sentence may be given as a spec! 
men of Dr. T.’s strong mode of stating a propo¬ 
sition, the simple idea being —Slavery is a sin. 
“ Slavery is hostile to the original and essential 
rights of our common humanity—contrary to the 
inflexible and paramount demands of moral jus¬ 
tice—at eternal variance with the spirit and 
maxims of revealed religion—inimical to all that 
is merciful in the heart, andholy in the conduct— 
and, on these accounts, neoessarily exposed and 
subject to the curse of Almighty God.” Here is 
n sample of his sweeping style, selected from the 
closing paragraph of the speech alluded to. 

“ But, if you push me, and still urge the argu¬ 
ment of insurrection and bloodshed, for which 
you are far more indebted to fancy than to fact, 
as I have shown you, then, I say, be it so. I re¬ 
peat that maxim, taken from a heathen book, 
but pervading the whole Book of God —Fiat jus- 
ma, mat ccclum. Righteousness is the pillar of 
the universe. Break down that pillar, and the 
universe falls into ruin and desolation. But pre- 
serve it, and though the fabric may sustain par¬ 
tial dilapidations, it may be rebuilt and repaired— 
it will be rebuilt, and repaired, and restored to 
all its pristine strength, and magnificence, and 
beauty. If there must be violence, let it even 
come, for it will soon pass away—lot it come and 
rage its little hour, since it is to be succeeded by 
lasting freedom, and prosperity, and pence. Give 
me the hurricane rather than the pestilence. 

. Give me the hurricane, with its thunder, its 
lightning, and its tempest; give me the hurricane, 
with its partial and temporary devastations aw¬ 
ful though they he; give me the hurricane, ’with 
its purifying, healthful, salutary effects; give me 
that hurricane, infinitely rather than the noisome 
pestilence, whose path is never crossed, whose si¬ 
lence is never disturbed, whose progress is never 
arrested, by one sweeping blast from the heavens: 
which walks silently and sullenly through the 
land, breathing poison into every heart, and car¬ 
rying havoc into every home, enervating all that 
is strong, defacing all that is beautiful, ousting 
its blight over the fairest and happiest scenes of 
human life, and which, from day to day, and from 
year to year, with intolerant and interminable 
malignity, sends its thousands and its tens of thou¬ 
sands of hapless viotims into the ever-yawning 
and never-satisfied grave !” 

The perfect opposite of Dr. Thomson, was the 
eminent dissenting minister, Rev. Ralph Waed- 
i.aw, D. D., of Glasgow. His tall person is the 
fitting embodiment of his large mind; and his 
benignant countenanoo is the index of the purity 
of his heart. No one ever attended his chapel, 
without pronouncing him a model for the pulpit,. 
One of the best readers that, ever opened the sa¬ 
cred volume, his mellow voice, musical cadence, 
and chaste delivery, give to the precept or para¬ 
ble he has selected for the exercise, a force and 
reality that never appeared to the hearer before. 
And his sermon—how harmoniously do strength 
and simplicity blend, to give vigor and transpa¬ 
rency to the argument; and how his felicitous 
similes and pointed tropes illustrate and adorn it, 
without confusing the reason or sending off the 
fancy in a chase after mere imagery. 

But, though'justly celebrated as a preacher 
and a divine, he is more widely known for his 
able advocacy of Voluntaryism, in opposition to 
Church Establishments, his early and steady ser¬ 
vices in behalf of negro emancipation, and hie de¬ 
votion to the general cause of civil and religious 
liberty. Probably no chapel in Scotland has 
opened its doors to so many secular meetings for 
the improvement of the human race, as his ; and 
usually the venerable pastor is present to give his 
countenance and voice to the work. 

Wo cannot linger longer on Scottish ground; 
though if we did, we should certainly be attract¬ 
ed by the erect form and clastic step of Rev. 
John Ritchie, D. D., of Edinburgh, whose Qua¬ 
ker-cut ooat, ample white cravat, jaunty hat, and 
dangling cluster of watch-seals, would make you 
assign him now to membership in the Society of 
Friends, and then to membership in some sport¬ 
ing club, but never to his proper place, at I he 
head of the Secession Church of Sootland. He 
is an old soldier in the ranks of Freedom; has 
fought, many a hard battle with Negro Slavery 
and the State Church ; is'au ardent free trader, 
universal suffragist, and, in a word, a thorough 
radical reformer, who can instruct the reason or 
arouse the feelings of an auditory with capital 
effect. 

We will hasten to English ground, and spend 
few moments with a olergyman who, in mental 
characteristics and oratorical peculiarities, is a 
cross of the thunder of Dr. Thomson, and Ihesun- 
shino of Dr. Wardlaw—Rev. John Angell 
James, of Birmingham. Of Mr. James's course 
in the early stages of the antbslavery movement, 
I cannot speak with certainty. But, during the 
controversy growing out; of the apprenticeship, 
and in the later efforts for the overthrow of sla¬ 
very and the slave trade throughout the world, 
the contributions of his pen and voice to the cause 
reoeived additional influence from his position as 
one of the most conspicuous leaders of the Con¬ 
gregational body of Great, Britain, lie bas also 
been among the foremost of the dissenting olergy, 
in advocating the principle of Voluntaryism, in 
its application to ecclesiastical affairs and the ed¬ 
ucation of the people. Perhaps, at the present 
time, he stands at the head of the denomination 
which he adorns by his virtues. 

Mr. James has a high reputation as- a writer 
and preacher on both sides of the Atlantic. It 
was not my fortune to hoar him in the pulpit, 
but I can bear testimony to his power ever audi¬ 
ences on the platform. He has the external qual¬ 
ities, the physical embellishments, of an orator: 
a well-proportioned person—a voice of great com¬ 
pass, and as flexible and rich as a flute—a singu¬ 
larly expressive countenance, polished manners, 
and agraeefnl gesticulation. These are the frame 
and border of that grand and beautiful picture 
which his strong mind and glowing imagination 
. paint before admiring assemblies. He captivates 
and converts more by winning grace than con 
quering power; more by the charms of his rlicl 
oric than the severity of his logic. Let it not 1> 
inferred from this, that his speeches are devoid 
of argument. Far from it. They abound in that 
ingredient, without which all public addresses be¬ 
come tho mere sounding brass and tinkling cym¬ 
bal of an unbridled imagination, or the sound and 
fury of hollow declamation, signifying nothing 
but the emptiness of the mere word-spoutcr. I 
only mean to say, that his reasoning is not s ' 
into the world bald, but is embellished with 
tistic skill, and that his speeches bear the hearer 
onward to conviction in a mixed current of strong 
argument^ elevated Bentiment, witty allusions, 
and happy hits. His appeals to the nobler feel¬ 
ings of the supporters of the cause he is advocat¬ 
ing, are fully equalled by his adroitness in sweep¬ 
ing away the objections its opponents have strew¬ 
ed in his path, leaving prostrate antagonists to 
admire the skill and courtesy witli which the vic¬ 
tor waved rather than hurled them to the ground. 

In the select social eirolc he is as attractive as 
when eliciting public plaudits on the rostrum; 
and though an ecclesiastical leader, and ready to 


defend his religions tenets on suitable occasions, 
his liberal sentiments and courteous bearing to¬ 
wards all sects have won him troops of friends 
in every denomination and class of Christians, 
from Bishops in lawn to Quakers in drab. 

Some other clergymen may be noticed in fu¬ 
ture numbers. II. B. S. 


For the National Era. 

RETRIBUTION. 


[continued.] 

In the mean time, while this scene was going on 
in the parlor, Fanny, having asserted and vindi¬ 
cated her dignity again and again to Marcus, had 
betaken herself immediately after dinner to her 
Aunt Huldah’s room, where she sat, sulking, 
pouting—and, yes— weeping —though she would 
admit it to herself, even by wiping away the 
gathering tears. Presently she heard slow, hesi¬ 
tating steps coming up the stairs, and Marcus en¬ 
tered the room, with a deprecating air, for the 
third or fourth time since the quarrel. 

Fanny turned and looked out of the window, 
to conceal her red eyes. This gesture looked so 
much like anger, that Marcus hastened to say— 
Suffer me one moment 1 I will not intrude 
upon you long, Miss Fanny. I merely returned 
to say that, however free you may consider your¬ 
self to be, I shall hold myself bound by our engage¬ 
ment, and shall never certainly address any young 
lady, while you are unmarried, Fanny ; and this 
I have come to tell you—because, somehow, I 
thought 1 ought to, even at the risk of your con¬ 
tempt. Now, good bye, dearest Fanny; we will 
part friends—will we not ?” 

Fanny had rejected all overtures for peace 
three times that afternoon; but now she turned, 
“ with a smile on her lip, and a tear in her eye,” 
and held out both hands. Marcus eanght them, 
rapturously exclaiming— 

“ Ah! that’s my dear, sweet, little Fanny 1 
that’s my forgiving little lamb! Dear pet, I can’t 
bear to be out with you! I can’t indeed! you 
may t ike my word for it 1 1 have been perfectly 
miserable to-day.” 

“Well, then! wbat makes you serve me so?” 
said Fanny. 

“ Let me sit down, darling, and I will make a 
confession—but first hold out your finger—let me 
encircle it with this little ring again. There 1— 
now we stand upon our old footing again—don’t 

“ Yes! though you don’t deserve it.” 

“ I know I don’t,” said Marcus, with humility. 
“Well! about Miss Summers, Fanny! Fetch 
me if she don’t bewitch me!—she "does indeed, 

Fanny—yon may take my word for it”- 

“ There! You needn’t swear to it. I have no 
difficulty in believing it, Marcus.” 

“ You may say that! But mind 1 when I’m 
out of her company, the spell is off—and now I 
shall keep out of it. Heaven bless you, Fanny. 

going to tell you how it used to be with me. 
It shall be so no longer. Sometimes I would en¬ 
ter the parlor, where you would all be sitting, and, 
without noticing any one," except by a general 
bow, I would take my Beat—really without know¬ 
ing who was in the room. Now,look you! I would 
presently feel myself being turned around, as 
upon a pivot, and stopped. Then, looking up, 1 
would find myself facing Miss Summers—would 
meet her eyes—and then !—it was a gone case. 

I could no more help rising, crossing the room, 
and taking a seat by her side—than—than the 
needle can help following the magnet! And this 
has occurred every time I have entered a room 
where Jul iette has been.” 

Pleasant truths these, to tell his lady-love— 
were they not ? 

“ Oh ! you were in love with her,” said Fanny, 
growing sick. 

“ No; bedevilled, darling !—bedevilled ! Well, 
sometimes we would be talking together quite 
trivially, when suddenly—down would swoop her 
heavy eye-lids, with a look—oh 1 Belial!” ex¬ 
claimed Marcus, drawing in his breath ‘hardly 
between liis teeth. “It would take away all my 
strength!—it would stop my heart beating—it 
would bereave me of my senses—my brain would 
reel ”—— 

“ Oh! Marcus.” 

“ That is not all! I am in the confessional, 
little Father Confessor—you must hear me out. 
Well! this morning!—this tery morning!—she 
was seated at the piano, singing and playing—I 
was hanging over her chair, accompanying her 
with my voice, and drinking in the sound of her 
mellifliuous tones—until I became intoxicated— 
crazy—delirious ! What with the music—and 
the poetry—and thepassion—and the sentiment— 
and Juliette—I became rapt—entranced—beati¬ 
fied ! That was when the notes were ascending. 
Presently the notes came down, thrilling and 
quavering—-‘and at the same time Juliette turned 
her tender, brooding eyes on me—and I!—I col¬ 
lapsed—melted—sunk at her feet, and said—the 
devil only knows what I did say, and what I 
didn’t!” 

“ What did. i/z« say ?” asked Fanny, in a sink¬ 
ing voice. 

" She! her whole aspect changed. Regarding 
an instant with a look of ineffable and lofty 
disdain, she murmured, in a low tone, 1 Auda- 
cious!’ and, rising slowly, withdrew from the 
room. There was no hurry—no agitation—no 
auger. Her manner was cool, self-possessed, and 
insolent. It brought me quite to my senses all of a 
sudden! plague take her! To lure a fellow on 
to make a donkey of himself, and then to laugh 
at him ! I would not give my simple, honest, lit¬ 
tle Fanny for twenty of her. And, never mind, 
Fanny, I am all right now—fetch me if I am hot!” 

Fanny fell into deep thought for a few moments, 
and then she said— 

“ I have promised to give yon my hand, Marcus, 
but 1 will not do it hastily, after what you have 
said. For both our sakes, we must delay this mat¬ 
ter until you know your heart and mine some¬ 
what better than you appear to know them now. 
Not this month, nor this year, will I marry you, 
Marcus.” 

Fanny Gales said this in asad, serioiis, and very 
earnest manner. Marcus expostulated, disputed, 
opposed, and quarrelled with this decision ; but, 
at the end of half an hour, left Fanny, with the 
full and sad assurance, that she meant to keep 
her word. 

“To Paris!” exclaimed Juliette Summers to 
herself, as she retired to her own room, after her 
meeting and parting with Ernest Dent. “ To 
Paris—to the gayest, most elegant, and most re¬ 
fined capital in the world! To the French 
Court—and as Madame l’Ambassadrice, too ! To 
the French Court—to be present at the coronation 
of Napoleon and Josephine! Why, here was a 
concentrated focus of glories she had never 
dreamed of in her wildost visions. Juliette, who 
had caused other people’s heads to reel so often, 
was now dizzy herself. Should she, she asked 
herself, for a mere conventionality—a mere point 
of time—deny herself all this? No, indeed; it 
was not to be thought of. She dreaded, however, 
to announce her approaching marriage to Miss 
I-Iuldah—nor could she bring herself to do it for 
several days. The old lady received the news very 
quietly. “ It was sudden,” she said, “very sudden 
and unexpected, and, under ordinary circumstan¬ 
ces, quite too early for Colonel Dent to think of 
such a thing”—but then, as he was going away.— 
why, it-madea,difference. Afterwards, she remark¬ 
ed to Fanny, that Colonel Dent had really shown a 
regard for Hester's memory, by selecting her 
cherished friend as his companion. She had no 
doubt, she said, that that was the very reason of 
his thinking of Miss Summers, since it was plain 
that this was a marriage of convenience on both 
sides ; “ for it could not be love so Soon, you know, 
Fanny.” Marcus received the news of the con¬ 
templated marriage with indignation. 

In the mean time, Miss Summers was making 
preparation for her wedding and her voyage. 
Colonel Dent had been lavish of costly presents— 
but we have no sympathy with their joy, dear 
reader, and we will go and visit poor little Julie— 
our Hester’s forgotten child—whom we have " 
seen for so long. 

A few days after liis first interview with Miss 
Summers, Colonel Dent rode over to the Yale. 
His business was to procure a casket of jewels, to 
have them sent to New York to be reset. Hav¬ 
ing procured the keys of Hester’s apartments, he 
went up stairs, accompanied by Mrs. Wimsat. 
Holding on to the balustrades, and climbing up 
the stairs after them, came a little, pale child. No 
one observed her. Arrived at the chamber door, 
Colonel Dent turned the key in the lock, and went 
in. It was the same room, and there stood the same 
bed upon which Hester had died. Hehadnever en¬ 
tered this-room since he left it on the night of her 
death. He shuddered slightly—perhaps it was 
with the cold. Whatever might have been his 
emotions, he did not pause, but walked quickly 
up to the bureau and unlocked it. Finding the 
casket, he opened it, and began to examine, select, 
and assort the jewelry. In the mean time, Mrs. 
Wimsat sat down in Hester’s large easy chair. 

The little child, with its faltering steps, had 
now reached the chamber door, and was standing 
in it, looking—slie had never seen the room si 
her mother’s death—looking, first with eager 
riosity, and next with awakened recollection at the 
scene. Suddenly h<A eyes lighted on a pair of 


small slippers that were peeping out from under 
the valance of the bed. Running towards them 
with gleeful face and extended arms, the infjmt 
seized the little shoes, and, hugging them up 
tightly to her bosom, exclaimed, in glad tones— 
Mamma! Etty! Mamma.” 

And then she toddled around the room, renew¬ 
ing her acquaintance with every long lost fami¬ 
liar object in it. She found her mother’s sun- 
bonnet, and, exclaiming “ Mamma,” bugged it up 
with the shoes—and so with her sewing-apron, 
and so with her gloves—until she had got her 
arms full—then, running gleefully s up to Mrs. 
Wimsat, she put them all in the old lady’s lap. 

And then the little one, with a shade of anxie¬ 
ty on her face, commenced an earnest search. She 
toddled up to the bed, and, pulling the curtains 
open, with an aroh smile, exclaimed— 

“ Peep!” 

Then a shade of disappointment stole over her 
face. It was quickly dispelled, however, when 
her glance fell upon the door, opened backagainst 
the corner. Her whole countenance lighted up— 
as at the sight of a well-femembered object—sug¬ 
gesting a Kell-remembered game. Running, with 
extended arms and joyous smile, she pulled the 
door back from the corner, exclaiming, archly— 
“Peep, mamma!” 

Suddenly her little face sank—fell into a look 
of deep grief. Bursting into tears, she ran up to 
Mrs. Wimsat, and, burying her face in the old 
lady’s lap, gasped, in one heart-bursting sob— 

“ All gone I” 

The child of two years old had few words. Poor 
little one! Memory and association had invoked 
the past, and almost brought the dead to life for 
her; but whatever eager hope and expectation, or 
sorrowful disappointment, had troubled her infant 
bosom, it was unknown—the child of two years 
old had few words. 

“ What is the matter with her, Mrs. Wimsat ?”• 
said Colonel Dent, approaching, and throwing 
over the infant’s neck a necklace of coral, for 
the purpose of amusing her. 

“ Indeed I do not know, sir; unless she is fret¬ 
ting after Minny.” 

“By the way, Mrs. Wimsat, I am glad you re¬ 
mind me of Minny,” taking out his pocketbook, 
and placing it in the old lady’s hands. “ I wish 
you to take Minny to the village to-day or to¬ 
morrow, and fit her out with everything proper 
for a lady’s maid, for a long sea voyage. I 
wish her to be in readiness to enter upon the 
lady’s service upon the first of next month.” 

“ Dear me, Colonel Dent! It is no affair of 
mine, sir; but indoed, indeed, I do hope you are 
not thinking of selling Minny 1” 

“Selling Minny! Why, what suggested that 
idea, my good woman ? Of course not. She has 
been, accustomed to attend upon Miss Summers, 
and I shall take her with us to France.” 

“ Miss Summers! Oh! Yes—I beg pardon— 

I did not understand,” exclaimed the old lady, as 
the truth for tho first tftne dawned on her mind. 
Then she said—“ Excuse me, Colonel Dent, but 
it your purpose to take little Julie, also?” 

“ Certainly not, Mrs. Wimsat. A s we shall be 
absent but six or eight months, I shall leave her 
in your charge—feeling sure that I could not in¬ 
trust her to better care.” 

“ I will do my best, sir! But I hope to per¬ 
suade you. Colonel Dent, to leave Minny with 
your little daughter. Believe me, she will need 
a younger pair of feet than mine to follow her 
little steps about.” 

“ Then take one of the girls from the planta¬ 
tion—take Kitty or Harriet.” 

“ Oh! sir, Kitty or Harriet won’t do. They 
dislike the child—all the colored people do—al¬ 
though it is not like colored people to do so; but 
they have been so bitter and grumbled so much 
;e their young mistress’s death.” 

Grumbled!” 

Yes, sir, grumbled. They say that Mrs. 
•Dent loved her child better than she loved right 
and justice. They complain that she broke her 
promise; and, instead of setting them free, has 
left them all, with their children, and their 
children:s children, forever and hopelessly en¬ 
slaved. And they dislike the child, as the sup¬ 
posed cause of their misfortune. It is very un¬ 
just, but you must allow fortheir disappointment, 
Colonel Dent.” 

“Poor Hester,” said Ernest Dent, struck with 
the injustice attached to her memory. “ Poor 
Hester! I must disabuse them of this idea.” 

“ You will leave Minny with Julie, then, sir?” 
“No. You must hire some one. Miss Sum¬ 
mers has expressed a wish for Minny, and most 

certainly she must not be disappointed ”- 

“ Look at your little daughter, Colonel Dent.” 
The babe was lying on Mrs. Wimsat’s lap, her 
head laid against the old lady’s hosom, and her 
large eyes fixed upon her father’s countenance. 

“ Look at her, sir 1 See how pale and wan she 
is—she has pined away ever since her mother 
died —she would have been dead, too, if it had not 
been for Minny—Minny is devoted to her. I 
never saw a mother more devoted to her child than 
Minny is to this baby. Little Julie sleeps with 
her—has slept with her ever since her mother 
died. She is sickly and fretful, and sleeps very 
little. I often hear Minny walking the floor 
with her, singing her to sleep, half the night.” 

Ernest Dent took hold of the little one’s fever¬ 
ish hand, and looked down into her pale face, with 
a great deal of tenderness expressed in his coun¬ 
tenance, and said, musingly— 

“She has inherited her mother’s delicacy of 
organization, I am afraid. Has Keenan seen 
her ?” 

“Yes, sir. He says it is nothing but constitu¬ 
tional debility. He ordered the oold salt bath, 
and fresh air, and exercise every day, with a 
milk diet—and, I assure you, Minny most scru¬ 
pulously follows the letter of his commands. I 
wish, sir, I could persuade yoa to leave Minny 
with her. She is so fond of Minny—her life 
lies in Minny. If you take away Minny, you 
take away her life.” 

Ernest Dent, still holding the babe’s hand, and 
looking down upon her face, said—as if speaking 
to himself— 

“ Children’s affections must neoessarily be very 
facile. She would doubtless attach herself to a 
new nurse in a very short space of time.” 

And, imprinting a kiss on his child’s large 
round forehead—her mother’s forehead—he stood 
up and said— 

“ Miss Summers is extremely fastidious in this 
matter of a personal attendant. Minny is deli¬ 
cate and graceful, and suits the refined taste of 
Miss Summers. I could not probably find anoth¬ 
er girl whom she would suffer about her person.” 

“ But see here, Colonel Dent—excuse my free¬ 
dom for once—it is for the child’s sake that I 
speak—listen to me. You and your young bride 
will be happy, without doubt—you are going to 
be married, and going a long summer voyage, to 
a strange country—to new scenes—and into gay 
company. About to enjoy honors and splendors, 
and everything that rank, and wealth, and place, 
and power, can give you—your lady may easily 
afford to make one small sacrifice for this poor 

baby, who will be left behind ”- 

Just at this moment, Minny herself came into 
the room to look for her nursling. As soon as 
the child saw her, she slipped down from the old 
lady’s lap, and, toddling up to her, clasped her 
dress, and drew her toward the bed; then, 
pulling aside the bed-curtains, the infant pointed 
to the empty bed, and looked up into the face of 
her nurse, with a world of sad meaning in her 

Minny understood her, and the child saw that 
she did, for she ran and got the slippers again, 
held them up, looked earnestly in her eyes, and 
began in lisping accents to try to tell her little 
stnry of revived memory, of hope, and of sorrow¬ 
ful disappointment. Minny took her up, and, 
caressing her tenderly, pvessed her to her bosom, 
and carried her out. 

“You see that, sir?” 

“'What?” 

“ Why,, how she loves Minny — and how 
well Minny understands her It would' be such 
a pity to part them.” 

Colonel Dent was standing at Ihe bureau 
washolding in his hand Hester’s little blue velvet 
pocket Bible, the wedding offering from her peo¬ 
ple. He had not seen this little book for a year. 
He was now turning over its leaves listlessly. 
Casting his eyes by chance on the fly-leaf, he read 
with some surprise this inscription, traced in a. 
faint and irregular chirography, and bearing 
date the day before her death— 

Ernest Dent, 

from his dear Hester. 

“ Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” 

He had not seen this before; and now this 
token, seeming from the grave, smote upon his 

“ Were you speaking, Mrs. Wimsat?” 

“ Yes, sir—about Minny »-—— 

“ Oh, certainly!—she is to remain with my 
daughter.” 

Dear reader, are you tired of this baby si 
I cannot help it—1 loved Hester—and next to 
dwelling on her memory, I love to linger ove ’ 
child; but you will have no more of it. 

They were married. Let me pause bere; let 
me present to you these two people, as they stood 
upon the deck of the ship Mercury—on a beau¬ 
tiful evening in April—watching the sunset at 
sea. One of them at least you will never see to 
such advantage again. Ernest Dent was now 
forty-five years old—possessing a large, strong, 
muscular frame, that seemed built to last a cen¬ 
tury. Having lived in perfect health—an active, 
temperate, and unimpassioned life in the moun¬ 
tains of Virginia—every year of time had only 
served to mature and perfect this very ideal of 
manly beauty and vigor—this Apollo with the 
strength of Hercules—this Hercules with the 
beautiful proportions of Apollo. 

But now the fire is applied to this goodly 


of fuel—Love and Ambition! He will grow old 
fast enough now. 

Juliette! Juliette“was now twenty-two years 
of age; I shall not even attempt- to portray her. 
Words that have been used and abused until 
they have lost their meaning, become vulgar and 
worn out, in describing other beauties, will not do 
for her—the beautiful demon! Dream yourself 
away into the regions of poetry and imagination, 
and image forth your brightest ideal of dark, 
splendid, majestic, feminine beauty. 

They were married, and now he possessed her— 
this ardently desired Juliette, for whom he would 
have lost his soul! This bewildering joy, as be 
had called her in a moment of rapture—this 
woman so'charged with electricity for him, that 
the lightest fall of her fingers on his hand had 
power to send a thrilling shudder of ecstatic joy 
through every vein and nerve to his heart’s core ! 
Now he possessed her! and his life was all ex¬ 
citement—exhilaration—ecstasy—delirium. 

It was his first passion—how long was it to 
last? 

[to 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TAYtOR FESTIVAL AT 
BOSTON. 

It? We publish the following by special re¬ 
quest. Colonel Sidney Jctaes, a Democrat of 
Philadelphia, and also an original Taylor man, 
gives utterance to sentiments not very acceptable, 
we judge, to his great head.— Ed. Era. 

Fourth Regular Toast. —Pennsylvania—The 
Keystone in the great National Arch. Her re¬ 
cent vote on the Presidential question has fur¬ 
nished a guarantee that, whenever necessary, she 
Will not be backward in sustaining the princi¬ 
ples necessary to perpetuate our Union. 

Colonel J. Sidney Jones, of Philadelphia, was 
then introduced to respond, being the bearer, in 
behalf of his State, of the ensuing expression of 
kindred feeling: 

The independent friends of General Taylor, in 
the city and county of Philadelphia, present, in 
behalf of the Keystone State, through Colonel J. 
Sidney Jones, to their brethren in Boston, cele¬ 
brating the Birthday of Washington, the follow¬ 
ing sentiment: 

The foundation of Freedom of Thought, laid 
by Peter Faneuil and William Penn, have made 
sacred, forever, Independence Hall, in Philadel¬ 
phia, and Faneuil Hall, in Boston. At these 
shrines of Liberty, the People have dedicated to 
the civil service of the country, in its highest 
offioe, General Zachary Taylor, as exemplifying 
the virtues of the Father of his Country, George 
Washington. J. IC. Mitchell, Chairman. 

Edward D. Yates, Secretary. 

Mr. President and my fellow-citizens: In re¬ 
sponding to yonr call, I would premise, that I 
feel almost overwhelmed with the multitude of 
thoughts and reminiscences pressing on my brain, 
connected with the history and fame of this sa¬ 
cred old Fanenil Hall, this Cradle of American 
Liberty, and the patriotic associations identified 
with its existence ; and that of many of the com¬ 
patriots of the first Washington, a Hancock, a 
Samuel Adams, witli a Warren, and other kin¬ 
dred spirits, in times that tried the souls of men. 

Truly, my friends, this is no ordinary occasion 
that brings us together. We stand upon holy 
ground; and when the sublime aspirations of the 
reverend brother ascended to the Throne of 
Grace, invoking the Divine blessing upon the 
proceedings of this feast of reason and flow of 
soul, methought the sandals of the selfish caucus 
conventionalism of the outer world should he 
put off from our feet, for here are the elements in 
agitation that shall give an impress to the age 
in which we live; and when the senior members 
of this day’s brotherhood shall have passed away 
to that “ undiscovered country from whose bourne 
no traveller returns,” and age have whitened the 
heads of the younger descendants of the Puritan 
Fathers, now around me in all the pomp of man, 
of military and civil pride, flushed with our re- 
’ triumph, it will be told to your sons that 
mission was to aid in establishing a new ju- 
platform of Freedom, broad enough 


an’s capacity for self-government, through the 
irlier and more dangerous years of its existence. 
Two years ago this day, was fought the battle 
of Buena Vista, one of the most brilliant of mod¬ 
ern engagements; but it is not alone the lustre 
that victory has shed upon American arms, that 
makes it memprable and glorious, but because it 
has been most prominent among the events that 
have operated to call from comparative retirement 
for the times—the Washington of his 
day; who, uninfluenced by party prejudices or 
animosities, comes into offioe prepared to crush 
the demon of faction, whose power has long tend¬ 
ed to the subversion of free institutions, and used 
its’influence to crush all liberty inconsistent with 
opposed to its iron rule! What solemn warn¬ 
ings have we had of the disastrous results of 
party faction becoming despotic; alas, too many 
sad instances, in Grecian and Roman archives, 
have caused alarm in the minds of many who 
really and devotedly love their country, but who 
blindly imagine they see an Aloibiadesora Cmsar 
in every soldier called to.administer the Execu¬ 
tive power of the Republic. 

But it has been reserved for our country to 
offer to the world a new example in Government, 
r subject for ambition; the moment the 
Washington rose above the horizon, 
how rapidly paled all the former constellations! 
Where now are your founders of dynasties, your 
iron-heeled despots of the past ? Gone, faded be¬ 
fore the Hero of Freedom, the simple soldier of 
Liberty. T.he thrones, to erect whioh they sacri- 
“ ‘ ed the happiness of their race, are crumbling 
decay; the trophies of their valor are dust, 
like themselves,.and their place in history each 
passing day more dubious; whilst years but add 
verdure to the laurels of the champions of man’s 
holiest rights, and at this moment a voluntary 
tribute of respect is being offered to the memory 
of Washington in every land where civilization 
exists and commerce unfurls her canvass to the 
i of heaven. In modem times, we have had but two 
ices of the batrayal of national liberty by those who 
d the sons of a people .to victory, and surely their fate 
it been such as to lure others to follow in their foot- 
. To secure a throne to his descent, Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte, proudly dictating an alliance with a daughter of tho 
Cmsars, sacrificed with his domestic happiness the fondest 
Teotions of his heart, and then perished a lonely exile on 
ie island of St. Helena; yet his apologists claim for him 
le merit, that, although wearing the crown of the usurper, 
! nevertheless struggled for principle; that his power was 
wielded to overthrow the idea of legitimacy— a despotism 
’ er which man had grovelled for ages; that the result of 
iourse is now being felt throughout Europe; that the 
. scattered by his victorious hand in the sunny and clas- 
land of Italy, amid the dikes and fens of Holland, and 
■ the mountains and valleys of Germany, have taken root, 

' ‘‘ - — undermining the foundations of 

the overthrow of uni 1 

- by the wrongs and (.. 

—luriesa Of the other party, Santa Anna, it is scarcely 
necessary to speak, except in his relation as the principal 
'' ' opposed to General Taylor. Driven from the oonfi- 
... . and association of the people whom he betrayed, after 

fully proving to their satisfaction that his defence of Vera 
Cruz against the Prince do Joinville was but to confirm and 
strengthen despotism in his own person, he fled to a foreign 
land; returning again by treachery, intending to retrieve. 

measureofhtoown viilanyanVmiTml’e 4 , hVfonnd thaffor- 
tune no longer favored him; beaten in every battle, exciting 
tgain the distrust that his early acts had inspired, lie a 
second time found safety in flight, and now presents to the 
mp HgMMiMjjijfjj opportunities. 
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for the oppressed and down-trodden of this 
every other clime. Observe, my countrymen, the 
extraordinary coincidence of dates and thrilling 
events, characteristic of our national history. See 
the glorious departure from life on the same 
Fourth of July, of the star of the South, Thomas 
Jefferson, and the star of the East, John Adams; 

remember that on this day, one year ago, the 

_of the latter, “the old man eloquent,” the 

expounder, from the book of Genesis, of our in¬ 
disputable title to Oregon— 

'• With the noble plough strike deep thefurrow, 

And mark man’s claim where wild beasts burrow”— 

called upon by the Angel of Death, to ex¬ 
change time for eternity, after a long life devoted 
to the honor and glory of his country; “ earth 
ending with him” on the very spot where his 
fame as a statesman had so largely contributed to 
advance the great principles of man’s social and 
political freedom, and where his prophetic vision, 
too, had been blessed with the sight of the new 
birthday of light, of civilization for the western 
side of our Continent, consecrated to all time on 
the field of Buena Vista, by the blood of a Clay, 
of a McKee, of a Hardin, of a Lincoln, with a 
host of other brave and philanthropic spirits, of 
“ a little more grape, alittle more grape”—a sen¬ 
timent remarkable for its brevity, like that of its 
great exemplar—“the Union must and shall be 
preserved”—given at a most critical period— 
when that same Genius of Liberty, who had 
crossed over the vast waters with Columbus, in 
search of this Western World, and who had 
watched over and nursed us in our existenoe, un¬ 
til we had become a great and a mighty people, 
like the bird of Jove, hovered over the contend¬ 
ing armies—the weal or woe of a generation, at 
least, trembling in the balance, and then with 
unbounded love, giving our Spartan Leonidas 
band the victory over the immense hordes of 
Santa Anna. How grand and majestio was the 
influence of that expression, “a little more 
grape,” m extending wee soil and free suffrage 
■ the benighted sons of Ishmael! This new 
lommencing on the same day, emphatically 
constitutes it the natal day, the second coming of 
the new dispensation, the first, the immortal 
Washington of the Atlantic, dedicating the sec¬ 
ond, the glorious Washington of the Pacific, to 
carry out the great design of man’s political re¬ 
demption. All these'remarkable incidents force 
conviction upon the mind of the most casual ob¬ 
server, that an overruling Power governs and di- 

icts with unerring wisdom and justice the des- 

ny of his creation. 

Impressed with these views, enthusiastically 
devoted to the prestige of General Taylor, quite 
as much as any working man can be with propri¬ 
ety, without incurring the charge of neglect of 
his legitimate callings, combining the avocations 
of a tradesman, manufacturer, and agriculturist— 
if there was any doubt in my mind of my power 
of doing justice to the subject before me, I would 
throw myself on your liberality as a Philadel¬ 
phian, a son of the Keystone State, seeking your 
indulgent consideration, in return for your kind¬ 
ness in days of yore, to your young Benjamin 
Franklin, and nobly, too, did he repay that kind¬ 
ness, and if we presumptuously dare to rival or 
dispute with you the honor, 

And Philadelphia he the Athens of mankind.”’ 

We frankly admit our vast indebtedness to the 
Boston Printer Boy. 

Mr. President, it might seem selfish and indec¬ 
orous to occupy your attention but for a moment 
with personal matters. The names of the sons 
of Massachusetts, and of Berkshire especially; 
ornament the escutcheons of every State in the 
Union. It is said that, Yankee like, they always 
take advantage of favorable opportunity; honor¬ 
able success is.then an ample apology. I would 
imitate them. The same love of country ani¬ 
mated those who preceded the individual who ad¬ 
dresses you, descended from a disciple of George 
Fox,.a companion of William Penn, whose line, 
however, sacrificed the principle of non-resist¬ 
ance and the communion of religious sect., when 
the stormy days of ’76 called upon all to main¬ 
tain, that “resistance to tyranny was obedience 
to God.” It is a privilege that I shall take to ded¬ 
icate here those who are to follow me of my genera¬ 
tion, (one in particular, with the name of the 
second hero of this day, born in the immediate 
hour, when the magnetic telegraph indicated with 
prophetic certainty his election by large majori¬ 
ties of the first returns;) to emulate the same self- 
sacrifice, risk of health, life, and fortune, if necessary, 
to perpetuate liberty , to oppose every kind of tyranny 
and falsehood that cun oppress the miml of man ; 
born and reared, as I have been, almost in the 
shade of the walls of old Independence Hall— 
here on this memorable floor, devoted by its 
founder to the free expression of thought—in its 
immediate vioinity, Charlestown, Bunker’s and 
Breed’s Hills, my native pride, emboldens me 
thus to request your witness and sanction to this 
brief episode, dictated by patriotic, paternal love; 
Yes, indeed, surrounded as I am with souvenirs 
of the glorious and sanguinary struggle of the 
Revolution, the-mind involuntarily adverts back 
to its soul-trying epoch, and memory, ever busy 
with the past, rapidly reviews the leading cir¬ 
cumstances which mark our short .but eventful 
history. 

The two-fold objects that we have met this day 
to celebrate, though somewhat differing in time 
and scenery, are, we believe, intended to conduce 
to the same great end —the social and practical free¬ 
dom of man. On this day, more than a century 
since, was horn, in the obscure colony of Vir¬ 
ginia, one whose genius bas spread its influence 
over the civilized globe; whose wisdom and for¬ 
bearance guided our infant institutions, harmo¬ 
nized the conflicting elements of popular excite¬ 
ment, and thus directed the great experiment of 


EDITORS. 

T he January nutiffier of GriMm’s Magazine—the first 
number of the New Vohime-is now ready for the maiTS 
and for shipments to agents. The Publishers and Editors, 
while expressing satisfaotion in the extraordinary success 
with whmh their efforts to elevate the eharacter of the peri- 

fully offer a statement of t.heir^preparations for M: 
ume. it is well known that no other Magazine ever publish¬ 
ed in the English language has presented such an array of 
illustrious contributors. Bryant, Cooper, Paulding, Herbert, 
Longfellow, Hoffman, Willis, Fay, Simms, constitute alone a 
corps greater than any ever before engaged for a single work. 
An examination of our last volumes will show that these dis¬ 
tinguished writers have all furnished for this miscellany ar- 
‘qua! to the best they have given to the world. They, 

rith their productions; and several eminent authors 
>ve.-not hitherto.appeared in oar pages will hereafter 
be added to the list. Of course, therefore, all attempts to 
e with Graham’s Magazine, in its literary character, 
unsuccessful. In every department; the highest tal- 
ihe oonntry will be enlisted, and no effort spared to 
-in its present reputation as the leading literary peri¬ 
odical of America. 

TERMS. 

Great inducements to Postmasters and Clubs, unequal¬ 
led by those of any other Establishment. 
three dollars, in advance, (par money in the States 
from.which it is remitted.) one copy of Graham for one year, 
- - ’ — izzotint portraits, on proof sheets, of Gen. Taylor. Gen. 

, Gen. Scott, Gen. Worth, and Uapt. Walker. These 
pictures, properly framed, will make a valuable set of parlor 
— library .pictures. They are engraved from undoubted ori- 
„ nals, by the best artists, and are of themselves worthy the 
price of a year’s subscription to Graham’s Magazine. Or, at 
the option of the subscriber remitting three dollars, we will 
d any three of Miss Pickering’s or Mrs. Grey’s popular 
E ’ tV* *. nl t a8niflo ' ait P rint i from tie lt>ur!n °f* celebrated 
above mme j ^ 00 P ie8 .y earl y! and a set of the portraits 

- “on doliarstflve^es yearly, and a copy of the Maga. 
the postmaster or other person forming the clnb. 
;weoty dollars, eleven copies, and a set of the portraits 

-subscriber, and a copy of the Magazine to the person 

forming the club. Dee. 28. 


ATLANTIC HOUSE. 

DANIEL PEARSON, Cabot street, Beverly, Massaoht 
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GLENHAVEN WATER. CURE. 

T HIS new and commodious establishment for the treat¬ 
ment, by Water, of Disoase, is open to reoeive Patients. 
It is situated at the head of Skaneateles Lake, ten miles 
north of Homer, and two and a half miles from the village of 
Scott, in the State of New York The house is large, com- 

—js -. —dy built. The springs are four in number; 

--ie on the mountain, on the west side of the 

Lake, six hundred feet above its level. They are pure, soft. 
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Truly, there is an overruling power that defeats all the 
designs of the selfish and evil-minded; and although human 
aws have enslaved man, fortunately, providentially I would 
ay, such slavery in our .Republic has enlightened millions 
rho otherwise might never have enjoyed the opportunity of 
acquiring knowledge. May not this immense development 
of Free Soil on the Pacific be incidental to a new jubilee for 
1850—for a new era in the history of human progress? Sure- 
• • the enlightened laws of Christendom are not more harsh 
id severe than tho old Mosaic dispensation; and although 
might be argued that Moses claimed the sanction of the 
Almighty to enslave man, still there was a qualification that 
the bondman should be of the heathen and stranger only ; 
1 with that there was social and political equality, with 
: exception for the circumcised slave, who could say, our 
brother, our country , and our God; he was sure of the fiftieth 
year—the year of freedom—the year of jubilee. Observe tl 
Levitical law—“ And if he be not redeems * " - 

chiWre^vfilh^him.k 1 And 6 y^shail’hallow_„ 

and proclaim liberty throughout all the land, unto all the in¬ 
habitants thereof; it shall be a jubilee unto yon.” A portion 
of this verse was inscribed on t.he bell of old Independence 
Hail; and it called free men together for free suffrage, until 
*he miscalled Democratic party, in the late Reform Conven- 
ion of Pennsylvania, disfranchised a portion of its native- 
lorn citizens; and then the old bell of the Revolution, whioh 
iad tolled when our fathers proclaimed that “all men were 
reated equal,” lost its bold and clear sound—the silvery 
one of Freedom became dissonant, jarring, and discordant, 
,nd its grating, tremulous ring monrnfully waned tho tem¬ 
porary selfish victory ot cruel prejudice over Republican 
Christian principle. 

“■b first Washington was called upon to harmonize jmd 
the crude principles of government, springing from the 
Revolution, and thrown upon the existing chaos of the times. 
"• second Washington, in the middle of the nineteenth 
nry, a most wonderful era of philosophical mechanical, 
legislative improvement and discovery, is expected - 
tone the progress of these opinions, and spread the_ 
the immense territories won by the valor of himself and 
-panions in arms. And here 1 would allude to the enlarg¬ 
ed and prudent foresight of Jackson. Johnson, Tyler, and 
Polk, the immediate predecessors of Taylor and Fillmore 
Incidental to our triumphs to Mexico has been the dawnfali 
of Louis Philippe, with the whole line of Bourbons. But f 

nnexation of Texas, occupation of S Oregon and P Califoi? 
he fancied European balance of power was to have 

liberties of the human race on this continent; and the t 
tog millions who have lately elected Lonis Napoleon, i 
who have since struck still unsuccessfully for liberty in ot 
parts of Europe and Asia, watched the tide of battle nn..._ 
Taylor and Scott with more interest, and felt more solicitude 
in the result, than the narrow-minded croakers about the in¬ 
justice of the Mexican war would he willing to admit of. It 
— - the proud boast of our brave men in Mexico— 


iphatically an age of wonder, and 11 that l 
ian may suppose, God will dispose.” 

_genial sun of education has penetrated all minds; be¬ 
fore its warmth has dissolved the bigotry and superstition of 
ages, upon aU subjeots connected with government esp< ' ' 
ly have the mists and prejudices of past times been ole 
away, and man, even in bis humblest condition, has lea 
to esteem himself the creature of a just and impartial 
created in his dwn image, and destined by him to the enjoy¬ 
ment of social and political, equality. To advance these great 
principles, and at the same time diffuse them over the exten¬ 
sive conutries yet unvisited by civilization, the People in the 
late election have abandoned their attachment to faction, 
and united to elevate, not a party, hut themselves, as free¬ 
men—a Zachary Taylor—a sovereign among many millions 
of equal sovereigns—to power ; believing there-was no thrall 
on his flesh or spirit, and confiding in his liberality; trust¬ 
ing that his “ mission might be to hasten the time when ail 
men might enjoy the same glorious distinction ” 

Let us congratulate ourselves upon the, election of a Re¬ 
publican soldier, educated to the great school of Liberty, 
taught by the sires of the Revolution, a disciple of Thomas 
Jefferson—one whose highest ambition has been to serve his 
utry whenever she might demand his exertions—“a man 
neek withal,” as to permit talents of the first order to 
ip Unnoticed and unknown, until Time has silvered his 
w and matured his judgment-one who comes fresh from 
great mint of the vox populi, a true sample of the Re- 
, - Iliean coinage of the olden time, unsullied by faction, un¬ 
stained by intrigue—a man who bas no enemies to punish, 
no friends to reward, nothing to serve but bis oonntry. 

The friends of General Taytor feel oonfident. that he will 


which appears to ha.--„_ 

first Washington, that stood by and upheld.... 

amid the dangers that beset him on the blood-stained field of 
Buena Vista, will oonttone to bless him. Then will his ad- 


li&ve opened the path for civilization, industry, and 
through the dense wilderness of the West and Sout„, 
magnificent cities deck the shores of the bright Pacific, th 
banks of the Columbia and the Sacramento, with their trit 
ntaries—and the western slope of this continent, cultivate 
by a robust,, freehand enlightened population, pour the fruits, 

otir people^by hundreds of millions, whose es 
fluence the destinies of men—in a word, whpn the great, end 
of niaii’||3cial and political creation shall have been aohiev- 


tbe. memory of; 


if Holy Writ, that “the lio 

- be accomplished, then and in that day 

ae and glory of those who, sacrificing party alli- 


m despotism, b 
e, whilst the : 


rs and 


inly as the shadow of an evil dream, 
me congratulate yonr Association t 
very first to avail yonrseivqs of the 
lumhle instruments in effecting our 

. . Nobly have yon responded to thee.. 

Philadelphia County Association, whieh I had 
-.—■ hall in January, 1848, aud ' 


IV ,.lili 111 






“ The host pledge for future performance is past pr 

General Taylor for President, on his own merits, . 

reference to the demerits (if any) of others, independent of 
party-faction.” 

To tho indefatigable exertions of your worthy: 

are the friends of General Taylor vastiyindebted; k._ .. 

souted energies have been devoted to this cause; the influ¬ 
ence of his pen and paper added fuel to the flame ' * 

history of onr country. 


nt celebration ami the future 


he .first in defending the r 


it, and his determination to sustai 
nation. 

ie following se 




_—. a .. vas received at the Chestnut 

Street Theatre, from their brethren at. Boston: 

“ The friends of General Taylor assembled at Faneuil Hall, 
on this 1 glorious anniversary of the Birthday of Washington, 
send greeting to the friends of General Taylor convened to¬ 
gether in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—to the indefatigable 
exertions of the independent friends of the hero of Buena 
Vista is the oonntry mainly indebted for Ms election to the 
Presidency.” 

Letters were received from the Hon. Charles S. Coxe and 
Samuel Wright, Esq., with the following sentiments: 

General Taylor: For heroie deeds, emulating the fam 
he was elevated by the.People to the station, of Washingtoi . 
x- a -».»■ -ui x.i a te the exampleef 


m of its duties, 




polities, 

" Washington and Taylor: It is thefirm conviction.of 
friends of General Taylor, that as the principles of the .... 
have been developed, so will they be carried out by the lat- 


“ With Bentiments of respect, your obedient s 
11 Samuel ' 

Hi/ the Association.—Samvel Wright, Esq.: 
devoted fri"-' 1 "~ ”.u 1 •* 


cited friend of 
lie right? of t] 


BE WOLF & FARWELL, 

A TTORNEYS and Counsellors 
AX street, opposite the. 


Court House, Chicago, 

CALVIN DE WOLF. 
WILLIAM W. FARWELL. 


FITS! FITS’! FITS!!! 

DR. HART’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT. 

T HB astonwMn* success which has, attended the use of 
A this invaluable medicine for ApiKftic fits, (or failing 
SWtifcsS-y'spasms, cramps, convulsions, See., renders it the 
mos t valuable medicine ever discovered, in fact, as a reme¬ 
dy for the above diseases, it stands unrivalled and alone. 
There to no other reliable remedy. 

TEETHING, WORMS, 

sostiveness, will produce this disorder. In all such cases, 
-- Vegetable Extract is the only medicine whioh can be 
relied on with an y degree of safety. Mothers who have small 
' ’Idren should remember this. 

MANY A CHILD, 

.... past year, who has suffered with this complaint, and has 
been given over by physicians to die, has been restored by 
ie use of but one bottle of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract. J 
From the Cincinnati Commerc al. 

REMARKABLE CURE. 

The following certificate was given to Messrs. Thomas Sc 
tiles, Dr. Hart’s agents for the sale of his Vegetable F.x- 
•act, for the cure of epileptic fits or falling sickness. We 

TSrsjsri’S&zsiss.iTas 

sefs'f tat^uTas bee?to”ftonnmh &re “ e< \ y 
with fltsf despMr m fonge™ ft™the«7s h/pe? thoae affliotea 
Cincinnati, August 26,1848. 

It is almost impossible for language to ex¬ 
press with what heartfelt satisfaotion I address these few 
lines to yon, for the purpose of informing yon of the benefi¬ 
cial restote that have, been effected by the use of Dr. Hart’s 
Ye".»t.n Me Extract. 

%aged twelve years, has been severely afflicted with 
YwtbtcuiS* SU ° h seTerit y that the opinion was, 
„ I'm-fT feH Mi brokehis arm. I call¬ 

ed to Dr. Mulford, a very eminent physician, who re-set it. 

2 e uoh Sed“Lrft r^r p 8 os&rre T lfS 

away“ sPpbySi °^ 

I called upon Dr. 
had assumed a ch 
to.cure him, if he c 

He became worse and worse, and I began to think there 
was no cure for him. until I saw the advprtiseinpnf af Dr 
Har+ 5 s Vegetable Extract in one c four city papers with cer¬ 
tificates from persons who had been jafflietl?for tin, fifteen, 
Theiise oHC n Ext.ract fUrty JearS and restorea t0 health- 


LAW OFFIOE, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

S PENCER & NORTH, Attorneys and Counsellors at 
Law ,, Syracuse, New York. 

Office, Standard Buildings. ISRAEL S. SPENCER. 

Jan. 28.-—if JOHN W. NORTH 



out delay, asln 
essful with sun 

eenre the best opportunil 
Tkkms.—F ive dollars per week, pa: 
riBhing fire other than in the sitting 

heir rooms, but will be charged each_ 

. xtra. Those wishing to occupy rooms singly, 
in them, will pay ten dollars per week, payable weekly. 
Washing and ironing to the institution, fifty cents per dozen 
pieces. Each patient must have one linen sheet a yard and 
a half square, two woollen blankets, three cotton comforta¬ 
bles, four towels, and old linen for bandages. 

JACKSON, GLEASON, 9c 00. 
Glenbaven, December 1,1847. April 0. 


AGENCY FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, I 

Z ENAS C. ROBBINS, MechanicalEngtoeer am*(3ol 
for Patents, will prepare the neoessary Drawing 

Papers for Applicants for Patents, and transact ail - 

tajiris in the line of his profession at the Patent Office, 
be oonsultedon all questions relating to the Patent 


. i is any novel ty involve 

IUS of having examination. 1_ 

I making application for a Patent, m 


enclosing a fee of five dollars) a clear statement of their < 
-A.—..,——..,„.tb attention will be ' ‘ ” ' 

could be obtained .. 

Patent t&ereft 

n u prove no ne new—will be promptly forwantea t< 
by mail. 

— letters on Business must be post paid, and enclose i 
suitable fee where a written opinion ie required. 

05“ Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

He has the honor of referring, by permission, to— 

Hon. H.L. Ellsworth, late Commissioner of Patents; 

Hon. Julius Rockwell, Massachusetts; 

Hon. Willis Hall, New York; 

Hon. Robert Smith, Illinois; 

Hon. J. A. Rookwell, Connecticut: 

And_to the following testimonial from the Hon. Commission 

Washington , November W, 1843; 
To all whom it may concern : 


Patentsfaud for some time previous, Zenas CJ 
has followed the business of Patent Solicitor to. 
• ' to the daily prosecution of business to 


fwithMi-rRobbtos personally, andbe- 
of integrity and ability, to wkonywr- 

tohave the opportunity to say that he is faithful 
■ • is clients, and has been, thus far, very sc 
etiee of his profession. 

_EDMUND BURKE. 


MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. V. — December, 1848. 

C iONTENTS.—The Political Des tination of America. Le- 
> gaiity of American Slavery. The Law of Evidence. The 
r orks of Walter Savage Landor. A N ew Theory of the Ef- 
—ot of the Tides. Postal Reform. The Free Soil Movement. 
Short Reviews and Notices. 

Edited by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Great Ques¬ 
tions of the Day, to Politics, Religion, Humanity, &c. 
Terms, $3 per year, in advance. 

New subscribers, remitting $4.50, will be supplied with 
ie work from the beginning to the close of the 2d volume. 
Liberal commissions allowed to agents, fornew subscribers. 

COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 

Jan. 4.—inti No. 12 Water street, Boston. 


IATENT AGENCY.—All matters 
"rawings, Sperifical 
sd and attended to. 


S. A. PE UGH, Washington, D. C. 


CARD FOR OIL. 

T ARD WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop-fed 
J-J Lard. Apply to 

w THOMAS^EMERY, LardOil Mannfaoturer, ^ 


TEMPERANCE. 

JgEERS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, Third street, m 


COMMISSION STORE. 


Deo.23.-iy 


BOSTON PIANO FORTE MANUFACTORY. 

T HE subscribers having removed from No. 402 and 40 
(where they have been located for about twenty yea; 
past,) to their new manufactory. Ho. 400, Washington sfcree 
Boston, will continue to manufacture Fiano Fortes ofevei„ 
escription. They have the exclusive right for manufactur- 
ig Coleman’s patent -®olian Attachment in Massachusetts, 
rU.K +1,0 right to veil* -elUenlo ^ he-^ 


Firm—T. Gilbert and Win. H. Jameson. Aug.: 
JUDGE J AY’S LETTER TO B1SHOF I 

\ LETTER to the Right Rev. L. Silliman Tves, 
-1 the Protestant Episcopal GW*** tv .a s* 0 *a 
C arolina: occasioned by hi; 


. By Will i am J ay. Third editio 

ing letter, published in the National Era in 18 
pleased to know that it lias been handsomely SI 
under the direction of the Executive Committee oi 
ican and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and is now for 
at $2.40 per hundred, or three cents single. 

Orders, accompanied by the cash, and directing by 
conveyance they may he forwarded, will he promptly exe 
edby WILLIAM. HARHKI), 

April 13. 61 John Street, New Yoi 





perfecthealth. 
ner of Fourth and Park streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


is & Miles, 169 


ISAAC N. PERKINS. 


The following letter was sent to l)r Hart inm, „ 

SpticTtste’r^v S The » h , a ? tW0 *> *2*5 

P# be — by 

Extract from Mr. Bettis’s Letter. 

Bracken County, Ky., November 2,1848 

l “ ked r 
SIXTEEN EPILEPTIC FITS 

per day. I employed three eminent physicians without her 
any benefit whatever. Hearing of the cures wr- 
the use of the Vegetable Extract, I called upon 
& Sharp, yonr agents .for Maysville, and 

ONE, PACKAGE, 


■ivtog ! . 

pnSe? 


st her power of speech,’ bi 


was still good. 

CURED MY CHILD. 

She has not had afit since the second day t 
taking the medicine. Several of my neigh 
witness to the almost miraculous efficacy of 
testify to the above. 

I remain yours, respectfully, 
* KCHIBALD 






BETTIS. 


To Dr. S. Hart, New York. 

Extract of a Letter received from Messrs. Seaton 4- Sharp. 

Maysville, November 22,184S. 

Gentlemen: Your favor of the 18th is reeeivta,enclos¬ 
ing a letter from Mr. Bettis to Dr. Hart. The statement in 
regard to the purchase, &e., is substantially correct, and we 
have no doubt but that the effect of the medicine on his 

|Ujf--•»—«•« by him. 

Yours, respectfully. 




„ „ SEASON k SHARP, 

essrs. Thomas & Miles, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A PHYSICIAN’S TESTIMONY. 

reference to the almost miraculous effieaev of this val. 
Patent"Office^prior I " a “. e ™cdioine, we would refer the afflicted to the following 

f™aTortpaid, J IZnmofCinefnmtt ’ ^ llmmgthe eniine « 

iinnati, November 24,1848. 
Dr. Hart, I feel it mv 
labP Uh J>er “ ission t0 raake 


as yon may deem advisable. 

My child was severely afflicted with epileptic fits' fo: 
ly eight months. A t times, he would havl from twe 


fifteen fits in tw_...,_ ..... 

Almost every kind of medicines generally used by physi- 
Q WffekJjhM complaint, was tried.without 

the conclusion,te try Dr. Hart’s 


ay beneficia 

in MaylaL___ | 

Vegetable Extract. 1 called at your store,’ and purchaVec 
one package. I have the Measure to iufom«you that the 

ONE PACKAGE CURED HIM 

other medicines had tailed 

s communication is that 
echildren thus afflict-ed 


cording to directions. 

Should any person feel desirous of ascertaining further 
. .. r should he pleajS- 


particulars in reference 
ed to have them call up 
residence. I remain yqi 

Third 


rS ’j t . r DART, M. D., 
it; between Stone and Wood, N. S. 


Messrs. Thomas & Miles, 169 Mato street, Gin’ 
mnati, agents for the sale of Dr. S. Bart’s Yegeta- 
-le Extract, for the cure of epilepsy. S ^ 


Four packages - 
Eight packages- 

S5“ ft is carefully packed np-m ooxesror transportation, 
-nd.sent to any part of the United States, Mexico, and West 


- $3.00 

- 10.00 

es for transportation, 


A. B. & D. Sands, 100 Fulton street, New York. 

Abel Tompkins, 38 Cornhill, Boston. 

Seth S. Hence, 108 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 

L. Wilcox, jun.. Diamond and Market streets, Pittsburg. 
Gad Chapin, Eighth and Market streets, Louisville. 

E. & H- Gaylord, Cleveland. Fay & KiSbourne,'Columbus. 
Henry Blakely k Co., St. Lonis. 

S. Wright & Co., New Orleans. 

David Bugbee, Bangor. J. H. Reed & Co., Chicago. 

"avid Craighead, Indianapolis. E. L. Hollidge, Buffalo. 
liirle^Stot^Washington,D.C. 61 


ihaiits throughout the United States^Canadaf and th 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 

T YPEFOUNDKY.-Thesubscribershave taken the Type 
Foundry, No. 59 Gold street, and will continue the busi¬ 
ness heretofore conducted by Robert Taylor. They will at¬ 
tend to all orders they may receive with punctuality and des¬ 
patch. AU the Type manufactured by them will be J 
cast, and they- wUl furnish all kinds of Printers’ M: 
the best quality. 

Mr. J. A. T. Overend is still employed in super 
the manufact uring department. 

WHITING & TAYLOR, 

.Successors to Robert Taylor, corner of Gold 
Charles Whiting. \ and Ann streets, New " ' 

Theodore Taylor. [ 


s ii ermtendmj 


GLASCOE, HENRY, 

C IOTTON and Tobacco Factors ; .... 

' I™, Big Lead, Bagging and Rope, &c.; Commissiot; 
Forwarding—Columbia street, next to Broadway 


looms, Pig 


ti, Ohio. 


.. .. c/cASCOK. 
C. B. HENRY. 
E. WEBB. 


JnncS-ly 

NO FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 

SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT in favor of withdraw! 

erating Slaveholding among \bem, by Rev. SUas McKe* 
of Bradford, Vermont,, is the title of a tract of 4 

ety, and for sale at their Depository ir w 
$2.60 a hundred; stogie copy, 3.cents. 

WILLIAM HARNED,Age 
April 20.. 61 J ohn street. New i 


ti-Slavery 
York. Pri 


'iT- 


court’s Building, between 


iccted with the professi 


•m Hotel and Neil House 


REMOVAL. 

rriHE Depository, Reading Room, anil Office of the Aw.eri- 
A can and• Foreign AnU-Slmei'y Society have been re¬ 
moved from 22 Spruce street to No. GI John street, near Wil¬ 
liam street, New York. 

Having secured this central and eligible location, the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee entertain a hope that every friend of the 
cause, visiting New York, will make it a point to call and 
obtain a supply of the Society’s publications, andother works 
on the subject of slavery, of which it is inteuded that a full 
supply shall be kept constantly on hand. Orders from the 
country, enclosing the cash, and directing by what mode of 
conveyance the parcels shall be sent, will receive prompt at- 

Files of all the Anti-Slavery papers published in the IJ ni ti¬ 
ed States are carefully preserved, and are accessible to all 
visiters, free of charge. A large number of Religious and 
Literary newspapers are also received ancLfiled. 

The office of the American Missionary Association has 
also been removed to the same building. Communications 
and packages for either Society should he directed as above 
WILLIAM HARNED, 

May 4. Publishing and Office Agent. 

Anti-Slavery papers will please copy. 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 

P H. WATSON, Attorney and Solicitor of Patents, Tl 
A ingtpn h D. C., prepares Specifications and Drawings, 
and Solicits Letters Patent for new inventions, in this coun¬ 
try and Europe, and transacts with promptness, and for 
moderate fee, all business belonging to his profession. 

A comprehensive experience as a practical Mechanic er 
hies him readily to understand the nature of an inventi 
from a rough drawing and description, which being sent 
him by latter, the Inventor may he informed whether his: 
vention be patentable, and how to proceed to obtain a pate 
without the expense and trouble of coming in person 
Washington. 

A residence near the Patent Office, where he can at all 
times have access to Models, Drawings, Records, and o ' 
sources of information that do not exist elsewhere, ena 
him to furnish more full and reliable information, to draw up , 
specifications that will more completely secure tin? rights of , 
the inventor, and to transact business, in geueral, with great¬ 
er accuracy and dispatch than could possibly 1 • -- 

he less favorably located. 

Models can bifsent with entire safety through the Express. 


Letters must be post paid. 

Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 
Oet.26.—*tji 


TMPKQVED LAI 
-L equal to sperm 
woolleni 
purchas 

iXa 


and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
utic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 

‘tikimasem , __ 

-- r ■ Walnut, 


IY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

A NEW Anti-Slavery Work, entitled The Black Code of 
the District of Columbia, iu force September 1st, 1848; 
by W orthington XL Snethen, Counsellor at Law, Washington 


by the Ai 

society, auu ior sale at No. 01 jonn swei 
WILLIAM HARNED, Publishing Agent 


ler8—invariably 
sarly completed, 


DRS. MUSSEY, 




C alvin de \ 

Buildings, C 
attention gdto 


should be on hand tw 


ne and November. 


F or sale 

excellent 

biana county, umo, 
It has a large brick 1 


FARM FOR SALE.' 

vof, thefl 


ig eighty acres, well improved^ 

haustible supply of the best of 
gs, a well of soft water in the 
11 shaded with trees. A healthy 
JONAS D. CATTELL, 





